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A  fiscally  sound  institution  makes  efficient  and  effective  use  of  its  primary  assets, 
the  employees  of  that  institution.  Research  in  human  resource  development  has  shown 
that  effective  training  programs  enhance  the  value  of  the  employee  at  many  levels.  This 
study  was  conducted  with  the  purpose  of  determining  if  human  development  managers  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  apply  learning  college  practices  as  they  relate  to  adult 
leaming  theory,  in  their  human  resource  development  programs.  The  study  addressed 
three  critical  research  questions.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  leaming  college 
principles  utilized  in  the  human  resource  development  program  and  the  teaching  styles  of 
the  practitioners?  What  factors  affect  the  teaching  styles  of  human  resource  development 
practitioners?  What  factors  affect  the  leaming  college  practices  employed  in  the  human 
resource  development  program? 


An  electronic  survey  was  sent  to  a  sample  (N=165)  of  human  resource 
development  managers  of  large  public  universities.  Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  the 
majority  of  human  resource  development  trainers  favored  a  teacher-centered  style  of 
instruction  and  their  programs  made  minor  use  of  the  learning  college  model.  Those 
individual  instructors  who  have  a  learner-centered  orientation  utilize  some  level  of  those 
principles.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  learning  organization  concept  and  make  greater  use 
of  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  staff,  additional  educational  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
make  trainers  aware  of  the  learning  college  principles.  To  maximize  cost  effectiveness, 
this  research  showed  that  while  those  with  backgrounds  in  an  area  other  than  education 
needed  this  additional  training,  those  with  degrees  in  education  needed  to  have  the 
concepts  reinforced.  This  study  shows  that  fiature  recruitment  of  trainers  with 
backgrounds  in  adult  leaming  theory  is  a  necessary  requirement  for  educational 
institutions  and  provides  the  foundation  for  instruction  in  the  leamer-centered  concepts. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  (1998),  the  employees  of  educational  institutions,  including  both  faculty  and 
staff,  should  be  considered  as  institutional  assets  rather  than  mere  institutional  resources. 
The  importance  of  this  distinction  requires  a  clear  understanding  of  how  resources  and 
assets  are  perceived,  defined  and  then  utilized.  Resources  such  as  supplies  or  facilities  can 
be  neglected,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  still  renewable  and/or  easy  to  replace.  In  contrast, 
assets  are  intrinsically  valuable.  They  require  careful  nurturing  and  conservation  and  they 
are  not  easily  replaced.  When  viewed  in  this  maimer,  administrators  must  manage  their 
assets  in  cost-effective  ways,  as  well  as  devise  ways  to  develop  and  maintain  them.  This 
shift  in  the  working  definition  and  view  of  employees  as  assets  is  dramatic  and  reinforces 
the  critical  importance  of  the  human  resource  development  function  within  an 
organization.  Over  time,  any  asset  can  become  less  usefiil  unless  it  is  periodically 
nourished  and  renewed.  As  a  result,  the  importance  of  providing  training  and 
development  programs  along  with  other  professional  development  opportimities,  is  not 
just  necessary  but  crucial  to  ensuring  and  protecting  the  institution's  key  assets. 

Staff  development  and  training  programs  are  tools  for  enhancing  the  assets  of  an 
organization.  These  types  of  programs  are  normally  a  fimction  of  the  human  resource 
management  or  personnel  division  of  corporate,  educational,  non-profit,  or  profit-making 


institutions.  In  the  profession,  the  tenns  staff  development  and  training,  and  human 
resource  development  are  synonymous  and  used  interchangeably. 

Since  its  inception,  the  practice  of  human  resource  development  has  been  defined 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  subtle  variations  on  the  theme  of  improving  job  performance. 
Nadler  (1984)  defined  human  resource  development  as  "organized  learning  experiences 
in  a  definite  time  period  to  increase  the  possibility  of  improving  job  performance  growth" 
(p.  1 .3).  He  further  stated  that  human  resource  development  is  concerned  with  intentional 
learning  whereby  the  learner  is  engaged  in  a  learning  experience  with  known  objectives,  a 
plan,  and  a  provision  for  evaluation  based  on  the  learner's  current  position.  In  some 
situations  training  can  also  provide  developmental  opportunities  that  enhance  the 
learner's  ability  to  move  into  a  new  position.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  time  frame  of 
the  learning  experience  is  not  limited  and  can  range  from  a  brief  training  session  of  15 
minutes  to  intensive  course  work  of  one  year  or  more.  Furthermore,  human  resource 
development  does  not  guarantee  a  change  in  the  employee's  performance;  it  can  only 
increase  the  possibility  of  change,  given  the  limitations  of  both  the  environment  and  the 
employee. 

Human  resource  development  seeks  to  ensure  that  all  employees  have  positions 

within  the  organization  that  provide  a  sense  of  piupose,  some  source  of  satisfaction  and  a 

level  of  independence.  In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  employee  development  must  take 

place  on  three  levels,  as  outlined  by  Hilb  (1998). 

1.  The  individual  level  (employees  of  all  levels  are  developed  to  become 
associates  or  'intrapreneurs,'  a  term  used  to  define  employees  who  behave 
as  if  the  company  were  their  own); 


2.  The  group  level  (instead  of  teams  of  stars,  star  teams  of  humanistic 
'intrapreneurs'  are  developed  in  all  areas  of  the  organization); 

3.  The  organization  level  (the  company  is  developed  to  become  a  leaming- 
and  vision-driven  organization).  (Hilb,  1998,  p.  93) 

A  truly  effective  program  offers  opportunities  to  enhance  the  individual's  role  within  all 

three  levels,  thereby  positively  affecting  the  entire  organization.  Effective  programs  must 

also  tailor  their  training  sessions  to  the  needs  of  the  organization,  and  by  extension  the 

needs  of  the  customer;  the  staff  of  the  organization.  Difficulty  arises  in  trying  to  assess 

what  is  truly  desired. 

Hilb  (1998)  stresses  that  for  organizations  to  capitalize  fully  on  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  abiUties  of  their  employees;  organizations  must  develop  strategic  employee 
development  programs.  The  word  "strategic"  in  this  context  involves  envisioning  the  role 
of  human  resource  development  in  all  facets  of  the  company  mission  and  linking  it  to 
other  human  resource  management  directives.  By  linking  the  development  programs  to 
the  overall  mission  of  the  organization,  the  programs  reinforce  the  values  of  that 
organization  and  the  importance  of  those  values  to  the  employees  of  the  organization. 
Hilb  also  feels  that  providing  usefiil  "on  the  job  learning  experiences"  as  a  motivator  aids 
in  reducing  the  importance  of  salary  as  a  primary  incentive  for  increasing  productivity. 
The  work  itself  becomes  more  rewarding  and  satisfying  when  an  organization  offers 
permanent  and  useful  learning  opportunities  for  its  employees. 

Many  authors  have  discussed  the  trends  and  future  changes  that  will  occur  in  the 
workforce  and  affect  the  recruitment  and  training  needs  of  organizations  given  the 
increasing  challenges  of  technology,  global  competition,  and  internationalization. 


Market  stability,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  world  of 
business  today  is  characterized  by  frequent  and  bold  competitive  plays, 
shortened  cycle  times,  rapid  changes  in  key  technologies  and  a  breakdown 
in  industry  and  geographic  boundaries.  This  is  an  increasing  reality  for 
most  organizations,  and  as  a  result  they  are  adapting  new  models  for 
defining  and  structuring  their  enterprise.  (D'Aveni,  1994,  p.  45) 

Now  more  than  ever  businesses  require  workers  who  can  be  flexible,  adaptable, 
creative,  team  oriented,  and  willing  to  learn  in  order  to  meet  these  new  and  constantly 
changing  demands.  Kerr  (1994)  foresees  a  need  for  workers  with  greater  technical  skills 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  technology  sector  while  Dolence  and  Norris  (1995)  indicate 
that  with  the  "  death  of  the  job"  there  has  emerged  the  "knowledge  worker"  (p.  30).  These 
are  "individuals  who  can  learn,  apply  information  and  knowledge,  deal  with  uncertainty, 
and  solve  problems"  (p.  31).  Bolman  and  Deal  (1997)  reemphasize  this  need  for  a  sound 
knowledge  base  for  the  employee  of  today  in  their  discussion  of  how  long-term 
employment  contracts  between  an  organization  and  its  employees  no  longer  exist. 
Employers  require  workers  who  can  meet  rapidly  changing  demands  and  those  staff 
members  who  caimot  meet  the  challenge  are  quickly  replaced. 

Educational  institutions  are  faced  with  the  same  growing  societal  pressures  as  the 
corporate  world.  Accountability  requirements,  budget  deficits,  competitive  markets,  and 
the  same  globalization  and  technological  issues  as  affect  business  are  changing  the  nature 
of  academic  institutions  as  well.  Approximately  75%  of  states  are  addressing 
their  accountability  issues  through  performance-based  funding  models  that  require 
quantifiable  measures  of  productivity  (Layzell,  1999).  Across  the  country,  from  state 
colleges  to  universities,  budgets  have  been  slashed,  positions  cut,  personnel  lost,  and 
programs  eliminated  (Alfi-ed,  1996).  Educational  institutions  have  had  to  adjust  their 


management  and  organizational  strategies  to  deal  with  these  challenges.  Morrell  (1993) 
states  that  the  "key  to  financial  viability  of  a  college  or  university  lies  in  the  productivity 
of  its  workers"  (p.  4).  Productivity  in  a  college  or  university  is  measured  by  enrollment 
statistics,  the  number  of  courses  taught,  the  number  of  degrees  granted,  and  the  number  of 
administrative  and  business  functions  performed.  Increasing  productivity  while 
controlling  costs  requires  employees  to  look  for  alternative  methods  of  performing  their 
regular  duties  while  also  incorporating  new  responsibilities.  As  employees  become  more 
efficient,  the  operation  of  the  organization  becomes  more  cost  effective  (Morrell,  1993). 

These  dramatic  changes,  coupled  with  the  need  to  enhance  the  organization's 
assets,  have  forced  all  organizations  to  modify  longstanding  behaviors.  One  method  of 
meeting  these  challenges  is  to  adopt  the  concept  of  the  learning  organization.  A  learning 
organization  is  one  in  which  every  facet  of  the  institution  values  the  importance  of 
knowledge  and  continuous  learning.  Utilizing  existing  knowledge  and  expanding  upon 
the  knowledge  capacity  of  employees  makes  good  business  sense.  Encouraging  change 
and  flexibility  at  the  organizational  level  permits  administrators  and  workers  to  meet 
demands  while  responding  to  external  challenges.  Organizations  that  do  not  incorporate 
the  values  of  a  learning  organization  become  stagnant  and  are  less  able  to  quickly  respond 
to  critical  changes.  Promoting  an  institutional  culture  that  values  learning,  self-renewal, 
and  professional  development  as  promulgated  by  the  concept  of  a  learning  organization  is 
essential  to  instilling  a  commitment  to  learning  and  flexibility  within  an  institution 
(Huseman  &  Goodman,  1999;  Senge,  1990).  "  In  this  society,  knowledge  is  the  primary 
resource  for  individuals  and  for  the  economy  overall"  (Drucker,  1993,  p.  3).  Given  the 
"demands  of  a  knowledge-based  society,  organized  learning  must  become  a  lifelong 


process  for  knowledge  workers"  (Drucker,  1993,  p.  6).  An  additional  benefit  to  providing 
an  environment  that  allows  learning  and  innovation  to  flourish  is  that  it  also  is  a  valuable 
method  for  attracting  and  keeping  quality  people.  Quality  people  intrinsically  value  the 
learning  process  as  they  see  it  as  an  avenue  for  success  (Drucker,  1993). 

Like  corporations,  institutions  of  higher  education  must  transform  themselves  into 
learning  organizations  in  order  to  stay  competitive.  Given  their  mission,  educational 
institutions  should  be  learning  organizations.  This  is  not  often  the  case,  however,  when 
addressing  the  educational  and  training  needs  of  staff  When  resources  are  scarce  and 
budgets  are  minimized,  nonacademic  staff  needs  are  overlooked  given  the  needs  of 
students  or  faculty  (Riley,  1993).  One  way  to  determine  if  the  concept  of  a  learning 
organization  is  in  place  within  the  staff  development  program  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  is  to  look  at  the  practices  of  the  "learning  college."  In  his  application  of  the 
learning  organization  characteristics  to  the  educational  setting,  O'Banion  (1997a)  noted 
that  the  concepts  and  practices  of  a  learning  organization  are  "philosophically 
compatible"  with  the  concepts  and  practices  of  the  learning  college  (p.  100).  A  learning 
college  is  characterized  by  its  commitment  to  creating  substantive  changes  in  learners  and 
its  willingness  to  engage  learners  as  partners  in  the  learning  process  with  learners 
assiuning  full  responsibility  for  their  own  choices.  A  learning  college  offers  options  for 
learning,  encourages  collaborative  learning  activities  and  tailors  instruction  to  learners' 
needs  and  provides  some  method  for  documenting  the  success  of  learners.  It  is  a  learner- 
centered  envirotmient  (O'Banion,  1997a,  1997b). 

In  keeping  within  the  framework  of  these  principles  and  their  associated  practices, 
educators  and  trainers  in  a  learning  college  must  understand  the  needs  of  the  learner,  in 


this  case  the  needs  of  adult  staff  members,  and  their  particular  styles  of  learning.  The 
term  "andragogy"  is  used  to  describe  the  art  and  science  of  how  adults  learn  and  is  based 
on  Knowles  (1970)  research  and  principles  of  adult  learning.  Adults  learn  best  when  they 
know  why  they  should  learn  something,  are  responsible  for  their  own  decisions,  can  build 
on  their  past  experiences,  receive  feedback  and  can  practice  what  they  have  learned 
(Knowles,  1980).  Research  has  shown  that  the  learning  process  of  adults  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  teaching  behaviors  and  activities  employed  by  instructors  (Knowles, 
1980;  O'Banion,  1997a,  1997b).  One  method  that  is  well  documented  and  often  used  for 
assessing  an  instructor's  awareness  and  use  of  the  practices  proven  to  enhance  positively 
or  impact  negatively  aduh  learning  is  called  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Styles 
(PALS)  survey  (Conti,  1978).  This  survey  measures  an  instructor's  awareness  of  adult 
learning  needs  and  the  instructor's  use  of  seven  types  of  behaviors  identified  as  effective 
in  teaching  adults.  An  understanding  of  how  adults  learn  and  the  use  of  appropriate 
instructional  techniques  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  human  resource  development 
facilitators  who  incorporate  learning  college  principles  in  their  program. 

In  their  identification  of  the  trends  impacting  the  field  of  human  resource 
management  and  development,  Bassi,  Benson,  and  Cheney  (1997)  have  suggested  that 
human  resources  can  support  and  create  a  learning  organization  in  the  following  ways. 

1 .  Himian  resource  management  policies  should  aid  in  enhancing  the  promotion 
of  people  who  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  learn. 

2.  Human  resources  development  programs  should  provide  forums  for  employees 
to  share  what  they  have  learned  and  to  provide  information  on  their  best  workplace 
practices. 
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3.  Human  resource  policies  should  change  performance  appraisals  to  assess 
learning  activities  and  outcomes. 

4.  Human  resource  policies  should  reward  flexibility,  new  initiatives  and  risk 
taking. 

5.  Human  resource  programs  should  enable  people  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
own  learning  activities. 

Utilizing  staff  development  as  a  tool  to  that  end,  higher  education  institutions 
have  been  challenged  to  become  learner-centered  environments,  offering  the  same 
commitment  to  staff  that  is  provided  to  students  and  faculty.  Human  resource 
development  programs  should  consider  becoming  learner-centered.  They  should  have 
ability  and  appropriate  skills  to  teach  their  "students,"  i.e.,  the  staff  members  of  the 
institution,  through  the  courses  and  training  sessions  offered  in  their  programs.  In  doing 
this,  human  resource  development  programs  serve  two  functions:  they  create  learner- 
centered  environments  through  the  use  of  learning  college  practices,  and  they  promote  the 
concepts  of  a  learning  organization. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

When  tools  are  not  used  to  their  fullest  capability,  a  problem  exists.  An  effective 
staff  development  program  is  a  primary  tool  for  creating  a  learning  organization. 
Research  has  shown  that  learning  organizations  remain  competitive  and  fiscally  sound  in 
a  changing  enviroimient  (Senge,  1990).  In  today's  world,  universities,  like  corporations, 
are  facing  budget  cutbacks  and  increasing  demands  for  accountability.  "College  and 
universities  have  come  to  realize  that  the  ivory  tower  is  no  longer  sacrosanct"(Palmiotto 
&  Curwin,  1993,  p.  77).  These  demands  have  forced  institutions  to  redefine  their  mission 


statements  and  to  increase  their  focus  on  attracting  and  retaining  quality  students.  While 
attempting  to  meet  these  challenges,  additional  workforce  issues  are  also  affecting  the 
organization.  Higher  education  administrators  must  deal  with  the  impact  of  two-career 
couples,  family  issues,  the  needs  of  a  diverse  employee  population,  along  with  increasing 
federal  legislation,  and  compliance  issues  (Palmiotto  &  Curwin,  1993).  Workers  who  can 
readily  adapt  to  changing  demands  will  aid  in  meeting  these  challenges.  Clearly,  higher 
education  institutions  need  to  fully  utilize  their  human  resource  development  programs  to 
create  a  flexible  workforce  within  the  learning  organization.  In  his  1990  speech  to  the 
Association  of  Institutional  Research,  Lawrence  Sherr  of  the  University  of  Kansas  said  "I 
know  of  no  institution  in  our  society  that  does  a  poorer  job  of  educating  its  own 
employees  than  higher  education"  (Seymour,  1992,  p.  104). 

Utilizing  learning  college  principles  as  a  pathway  to  the  acquisition  of  a  learning 
organization  requires  an  understanding  of  how  aduhs  learn,  an  awareness  of  appropriate 
teaching  styles,  and  putting  in  place  corresponding  learning  experiences.  Many  human 
resource  development  practitioners  have  expertise  in  business  while  others  have 
backgrounds  in  education,  or  a  specialized  field  within  the  organization.  Extending  the 
research  on  adult  leaming  theory  in  higher  educational  settings,  determining  the  level  of 
awareness  in  leaming  methods  as  well  as  the  actual  practices  employed  by  these 
facilitators  is  a  crucial  step  toward  fostering  a  leaming  organization  envirormient.  An 
educational  institution's  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  knowledgeable  trainers  for 
their  organization  or  to  provide  the  resources  needed  to  initiate  complementary  practices 
will  hinder  that  institution's  ability  to  become  a  leaming  organization  and  a  learning 
college. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  human  resource  development 
managers  in  institutions  of  higher  education  apply  learning  college  principles  as  they 
relate  to  adult  learning  theory,  in  their  human  resource  development  programs. 
Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  questions. 

1 .  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  learning  college  practices  used  in  human 
resource  development  programs  and  the  teaching  styles  of  the  practitioners? 

2.  What  factors  affect  the  teaching  styles  of  human  resource  development 
practitioners? 

3.  What  factors  affect  the  learning  college  practices  employed  in  the  human 
resource  development  program? 

Glossary  of  Terms 

Awareness  of  adult  learning  needs  is  determined  by  the  facilitator's  total  score  on 
subtests  3,  4,  5,  and  7  of  the  PALS  survey  (Conti,  1978). 

Application  of  knowledge  is  determined  by  the  facilitator's  total  score  on  subtests 
1,  2  and  6  of  the  PALS  survey  (Conti,  1978). 

Development  is  learning  that  may  not  be  immediately  job  related  but  may  have  an 
impact  on  a  present  or  future  job  (Nadler,  1984). 

Doctoral/research  universities  refers  to  a  category  of  institutions  classified  within 
the  Carnegie  system  of  higher  education  for  the  year  2000  and  are  institutions  offering  a 
wide  range  of  baccalaureate  and  doctorate  programs  (Carnegie,  2001). 

Education  is  learning  provided  to  improve  performance  on  a  future  job  (Nadler, 
1984). 
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Faculty  are  individuals  employed  by  an  educational  institution  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  performing  instruction,  research,  and  community  or  public  service  activities 
(U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998). 

Human  resource  development  is  learning  provided  to  employees  by  their 
employer  (Nadler,  1984). 

Human  resource  development  practitioner  is  a  general  term  applied  to  an 
individual  who  works  in  the  field  of  human  resource  development  (Nadler,  1984). 

Human  resource  development  manager  refers  to  a  person  in  charge  of  the  human 
resource  development  program  within  an  organization  (Nadler,  1984). 

Knowledge  worker  is  a  term  for  employees,  who  can  learn,  apply  information  and 
knowledge,  deal  with  uncertainty,  and  solve  problems  in  response  to  the  challenges  and 
changes  in  their  workplace  brought  about  by  external  influences  (Dolence  and  Norris, 
1995;  Drucker,  1993). 

Learner  is  a  generic  term  for  a  person  in  a  learning  situation  (Nadler,  1984). 

Learning  college  is  a  term  applied  to  educational  institutions  that  adopt  the 
concept  that  the  process  of  learning  should  take  precedence  in  every  policy,  program,  and 
practice  of  the  institution  (O'Banion,  1997a). 

Learning  college  principles  are  those  characteristics  associated  with  the  learning 
college  as  defined  by  O'Banion  (1997a). 

Learner-centered  is  the  commitment  to  policies,  programs  and  practices  that  focus 
on  the  educational  needs  of  individuals  (O'Banion,  1997a). 
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Learning  organizations  are  institutions  whose  central  mission  is  to  enhance  the 
skills  and  abilities  of  its  employees  while  providing  opportunities  where  learning  and 
creativity  are  rewarded  (Senge,  1990). 

Nonacademic  staff  are  those  staff  employed  by  an  educational  institution  to 
perform  executive,  administrative,  managerial,  specialist,  support,  technical,  office, 
clerical,  crafts,  trades  and  service  responsibilities  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998). 

Public  research  institutions  are  public,  not-for-profit  institutions  that  have 
received  the  doctoral/research  designation  under  the  Carnegie  classification  system 
(Carnegie,  2001). 

Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS)  is  a  survey  instrument  developed  to 
measure  instructor  behavior  as  it  relates  to  their  awareness  and  use  of  a  learner-centered 
method  of  instruction  (Conti,  1978). 

Teaching  style  is  a  type  of  instructional  behavior  consistently  used  over  time  as 
defined  by  the  total  score  on  a  PALS  instrument  (Conti,  1978). 

Training  is  defined  as  learning  provided  in  order  to  improve  performance  on  a 
present  job  (Nadler,  1984). 

Trainers  are  human  resource  development  practitioners. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  following  represent  the  delimitations  and  limitations  of  this  study. 
Delimitations 

The  data  collected  fi-om  this  study  will  not  be  used  to  assess  a  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  knowledge  of  adult  learning  styles  and  the  learning  college 
practices  used  in  human  resource  development  programs. 
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Limitations 

1.  The  data  responses  will  be  limited  to  the  human  resource  development 

practitioner's  perceptions  of  their  role  in  the  institution  and  their  understanding  of  the 
learning  college  principles. 

2.  This  study  will  be  limited  by  the  differing  nature  of  each  institution  and 
the  organization's  perceptions  of  the  purpose  of  human  resource  development. 

Significance  of  the  Study 
Staff  development  and  training  is  incorporated  into  every  institution  whether  it  be 
a  corporate,  educational,  nonprofit  or  profit-making  organization.  This  aspect  of  human 
resource  management  is  a  powerful  tool  for  creating  a  learning  organization.  Learning 
organizations  are  competitive  and  successful  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  a  changing 
environment  in  creative  ways  and  utilizing  the  full  capacity  of  their  employee  base 
(Gephart,  Marsick,  VanBuren,  &  Spiro,  1998).  Employees  know  when  their  organization 
is  investing  in  them.  Enhancing  the  quality  of  work  life  through  training  and  education  is 
a  recruitment  incentive  and  functions  as  a  motivator  for  the  retention  of  quality  staff 
(Riley,  1993).  Informed  and  educated  people  work  smarter,  know  how  to  fix  mistakes, 
develop  ideas  for  improvement  and  thus  increase  the  quality  of  the  services  they  provide. 
Producing  a  quality  educational  institution  requires  teams  of  people  who  can  work 
together,  who  have  the  necessary  tools  and  skills,  and  who  believe  their  role  is  significant 
to  the  overall  vision  of  producing  a  quality-learning  organization  (Seymour,  1992).  There 
is  a  need  to  determine  if  staff  development  programs  in  public  universities  currently 
provide  this  environment  or  are  "on  course"  to  meet  this  objective. 
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Staff  development  in  a  university  setting  is  a  topic  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
studied.  Several  research  articles  address  the  issue  of  staff  training  in  a  community 
college  setting  (Acebo  &  Watkins,  1988;  Hekimian,  1984),  but  little  information  can  be 
found  on  staff  training  in  larger  academic  institutions.  One  study  of  larger  institutions 
documented  the  historical  changes  in  a  human  resource  development  program  for  one 
university  over  a  period  of  ten  years  (McNichol,  1 995).  Two  additional  studies,  one  on 
large  public  universities  (Justus,  1 999),  and  one  on  small  private  colleges  and  universities 
(Triplett,  1997),  developed  baseline  data  regarding  the  role  of  human  resource 
development  programs  for  nonacademic  staff  within  their  respective  higher  education 
environments.  Neither  of  these  studies,  however,  addressed  how  these  practitioners 
created  a  learning  environment  for  their  students,  the  employees  of  the  academic 
institutions. 

Determining  the  relationship  between  human  resource  development  practitioners' 
awareness  and  utilization  of  learning  college  principles  will  provide  evidence  that  staff 
development  programs  are  learner-centered.  If  staff  development  programs  are  learner- 
centered,  then  these  programs  are  assisting  in  the  creation  of  a  learning  organization  and 
are  graduating  knowledgeable  workers,  thus  enhancing  the  university's  ability  to  be 
competitive  in  a  challenging  economic  atmosphere.  "Human  resource  development 
research  that  contributes  to  the  human  resource  development  value  chain  in  an  integrated 
way  is  crucial  to  organizational  success  in  this  environment"  (Leimbach  &  Baldwin, 
1997,  p.  45).  Results  of  this  study  will  provide  human  resource  development 
administrators  with  information  to  determine  if  their  staff  development  programs  have  a 
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leamer-centered  environment  or  need  additional  improvements  to  become  learner- 
centered  environments. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
Chapter  1  provides  an  introduction  to  the  study,  a  statement  of  the  problem,  the 
purpose  of  the  study,  a  glossary  of  terms,  delimitations  and  limitations,  and  the 
significance  of  the  study.  Chapter  2  provides  a  detailed  review  of  the  literature  pertaining 
to  adult  learning,  leaming  organizations,  and  the  role  of  human  resource  development. 
Chapter  3  provides  an  overview  of  the  methodology  and  design  used  to  study  the  research 
questions.  The  results  and  analyses  of  the  data  are  reported  in  Chapter  4.  Conclusions 
and  implications  of  the  research  to  the  field  of  human  resource  development  in  an 
educational  setting  are  discussed  in  Chapter  5.  Recommendations  for  further  research  are 
provided  as  well. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  human  resource  development 

managers  in  institutions  of  higher  education  apply  learning  college  principles  as  they 

relate  to  adult  learning  theory,  in  their  human  resource  development  programs. 

Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  questions. 

1 .  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  learning  college  principles  utilized  in  the 
human  resource  development  program  and  the  teaching  styles  of  the  practitioners? 

2.  What  factors  affect  the  teaching  styles  of  human  resource  development 
practitioners? 

3.  What  factors  affect  the  learning  college  practices  employed  in  the  human 
resource  development  program? 

This  review  of  the  literature  provides  background  information  on  the  leaming 
organization  model  and  the  leaming  college  model.  Once  this  backgroimd  has  been 
established,  a  second  section  will  present  an  overview  of  the  role  of  human  resource 
development  programs  and  the  role  of  the  practitioner  within  these  programs.  The  third 
section  provides  information  on  adult  leaming  theory,  including  additional  discussion  on 
appropriate  teaching  styles  for  adults,  factors  that  affect  teaching  styles  and  how  to 
determine  or  measure  when  those  teaching  styles  are  being  used. 
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Learning  Organizations 

Creating  a  "learning  society"  is  a  far-reaching  statement  that  encompasses  not 
only  the  learning  opportunities  provided  to  children  but  also  the  learning  opportunities 
that  occur  for  "young  and  old  adults,  the  elderly,  the  employed  and  unemployed  ..." 
(National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  1999,  p.  17). 
Leaming  must  be  a  never-ending  process  in  an  individual's  work  life,  if  that  individual  is 
to  meet  and  adapt  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  modem  workplace.  Thus,  the  issue  of 
training  and  staff  development  becomes  an  important  one.  Once  students  leave  the 
traditional  academic  setting,  they  move  into  a  leaming  community  consisting  of  the 
workplace  enviroimient  as  a  subset  of  a  greater  set  of  leaming  opportunities.  Human 
resource  development  plays  an  important  role  in  creating  an  environment  of  leaming  for 
the  worker  and  in  incorporating  leaming  into  the  workplace  on  a  consistent  basis. 

Theorists  and  management  experts  alike  predict  that  organizations  for  the  twenty- 
first  century  will  change  from  those  based  on  hierarchies  to  those  based  on  networks. 
Their  structures  will  evolve  from  self-sufficiency  to  interdependencies;  worker 
expectations  will  change  from  a  desire  for  positions  with  guaranteed  security  to  positions 
that  provide  personal  growth;  and  the  leadership  of  organizations  will  change  from 
autocratic  to  inspirational.  The  composition  of  the  workforce  will  evolve  from  a 
homogenous  population  to  a  culturally  diverse  population  and  work  itself  will  no  longer 
be  based  on  individual  achievements,  but  on  team  achievements.  Markets  will  expand 
beyond  the  domestic  to  global  economies;  and  competitive  advantages  will  no  longer  be 
based  on  lower  costs,  but  on  faster  completion  (Cook,  1 997). 
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Employers  are  seeking  individuals  who  can  learn,  apply  information,  and 
knowledge,  deal  with  uncertainty,  and  solve  problems.  Organizations  will  become  "fast, 
fluid  and  flexible"  to  meet  competitive  demands  and  will  require  workers,  who  have  the 
ability  to  continually  change,  adapt  and  "retool  themselves  with  minimal  direction  from 
the  organization"  (Dolence  &  Norris,  1995,  p.  31).  Global  competition  is  producing 
organizational  environments  that  are  fast,  free  and  facile:  "free"  in  that  they  have  people 
available  to  respond  to  problems  and  opporttmities,  "fast"  in  that  they  have  the 
"capability  to  assess  and  respond  quickly  to  changes,"  and  "facile"  in  that  they  can 
"change  their  established  routine  in  light  of  new  information"  (Mirvis  &  Hall,  1990,  p. 
74).  In  response,  human  resource  operations  have  adapted  methods  to  enhance  learning  in 
their  organizations  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an  ever-changing  environment. 

Peter  Senge  (1990),  the  developer  of  the  concept  of  the  learning  organization, 
devised  the  core  disciplines  that  are  inherent  in  building  a  learning  organization.  Each 
discipline  must  be  mastered  before  an  organization  can  distinguish  itself  from  the  often 
rigid  and  structured  organizations  of  the  past.  The  underlying  framework  of  a  learning 
organization  includes  a  culture  of  learning  wherein  flexibility,  learning,  and  creativity  are 
rewarded,  supported,  and  promoted.  A  detailed  description  of  Senge's  five  disciplines  is 
provided  below. 

1.  "Systems  thinking"  is  the  ability  to  understand  how  every  action  produces  a 
reaction  and  the  ability  to  foresee  or  be  cognizant  of  the  long-term  effects  of  decisions 
and  their  implications  in  other  arenas.  This  is  the  global  discipline  that  pulls  the  other 
four  disciplines  together  in  order  to  produce  the  objective  of  a  learning  organization. 
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2.  "Mental  models"  are  the  ingrained  assumptions  that  we  personally  hold 
regarding  events,  situations,  and  others.  These  assumptions  affect  how  we  proceed  in  our 
understanding  of  and  our  reaction  to  a  situation.  Unfortunately,  mental  models  may  not 
always  be  accurate  and  it  is  important  that  an  organization  and/or  individual  constantly 
adjust  their  understanding  by  looking  at  themselves  and  carefully  scrutinizing  their 
assumptions.  Continuous  adaptation  and  growth  is  the  cornerstone  of  organizational 
planning,  and  planning  is  learning. 

3.  "Building  shared  vision"  among  the  staff  of  an  organization  is  the  motivation 
that  can  empower  employees  to  great  achievements.  A  shared  vision  is  the  organization's 
ability  to  bind  people  together  around  a  common  identity  and  a  sense  of  destiny.  When 
there  is  a  shared  vision,  people  willingly  grow  and  learn  in  order  to  reach  their  collective 
objective. 

4.  "Team  learning"  is  the  ability  of  groups  of  people  to  "dialogue"  and  share 
ideas  to  produce  a  greater  outcome  than  would  have  been  possible  if  they  had  worked 
alone.  In  these  situations,  the  intelligence  of  the  team  exceeds  the  intelligence  of  the 
individual.  Team  learning  is  vital  because  teams  are  the  basic  learning  unit  in  an 
organization.  If  teams  can  learn,  then  organizations  can  learn. 

5.  "Personal  mastery"  is  the  constant  awareness  of  seeking  knowledge.  People 
with  a  high  level  of  personal  mastery  are  committed  to  their  own  lifelong  learning.  As 
Senge  describes,  "An  organization's  commitment  to  and  capacity  for  learning  can  be  no 
greater  than  that  of  its  members"  (Senge,  1990,  p.  7).  He  states  that  the  organizations  that 
will  truly  excel  in  the  future  will  be  those  organizations  that  discover  how  to  use  people's 
commitment  to  and  capacity  to  learn  at  all  levels  in  an  organization. 
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In  their  review  of  the  characteristics  of  a  learning  organization,  Gephart,  Marsick, 
VanBuren,  &  Spiro  (1998)  define  a  learning  organization  as  one  that  provides  a  caring 
community  that  nurtures,  values,  and  supports  the  well  being,  development  and  learning 
of  every  individual.  While  the  five  disciplines  together  provide  the  foundation  and  the 
source  of  strength  that  create  a  learning  organization,  and  all  must  be  present  for  an 
organization  to  be  considered  a  learning  organization,  the  discipline  that  most  aptly 
centers  on  an  individual's  personal  role  in  learning  is  the  discipline  of  personal  mastery. 
The  concept  of  continuous  learning  implicit  in  the  discipline  of  personal  mastery  aids  in 
the  successful  acquisition  of  the  concepts  defined  by  the  other  four  disciplines. 
Determining  how  to  provide  effectively  the  type  of  training  needed  to  capture  the  energy 
level  and  enthusiasm  of  the  individual  employee  is  the  role  of  the  human  resource 
development  operation  and  its  practitioners  employed  within  the  institution. 

Learning  College 

Learning  organizations  and  learning-centered  environments  are  all  concepts  that 
have  been  utilized  within  a  variety  of  organizational  structures,  and  most  notably  in 
educational  institutions,  whose  founding  mission  is  to  promote  the  concept  of  learning. 
Since  the  era  of  John  Dewey,  the  leaming-centered  movement  has  been  the  cuhnination 
of  the  work  and  ideas  of  many  educational  reformers  (Dewey,  1913). 

In  1997,  O'Banion  described  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  educational  reform 
movement  as  "learner-centered"  as  opposed  to  "leaming-centered."  As  a  result  of  new 
research  in  learning,  the  applications  available  with  new  technology,  the  emphasis  on 
outcomes  and  productivity  and  the  addition  of  business  models  to  education,  O'Banion 
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indicates  that  it  is  only  at  this  point  in  educational  history  that  practitioners  have  been 
able  to  implement  practical  applications  focused  on  "learners"  needs  (O'Banion,  1997a). 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  or 
NASULGC  (1997)  addressed  the  issue  of  learning  communities  and  the  needs  of  the 
learner  by  indicating  that  it  is  imperative  that  these  institutions  return  to  their  roots  in 
order  to  address  the  issues  of  today  as  well  as  those  to  be  faced  in  the  fiiture.  NASULGC 
suggests  that  several  ideals  must  be  embraced.  Institutions  must  become  genuine 
learning  commimities,  supporting  and  inspiring  faculty,  staff,  and  learners  of  all  kinds. 
Students,  staff  and  faculty  should  see  themselves  as  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise. 
Learning  should  be  made  available  to  everyone-student,  family,  friends,  staff,  graduates, 
and  taxpayers.  Learning  communities  should  be  student  centered,  committed  to 
excellence  in  teaching  and  to  meeting  the  legitimate  needs  of  learners,  wherever  they  are, 
whatever  they  need,  whenever  they  need  it.  Learning  commimities  should  stress  the 
importance  of  a  healthy  learning  environment  that  provides  all  members-students, 
faculty  and  staff-with  the  proper  facilities,  support,  and  financial  resources  to  make  the 
vision  a  reality.  Ernst  et  al.  (1996)  state  that  learner-centered  implies  that  campuses 
believe  in  the  value  of  learning  for  everyone,  both  the  student  and  the  employee. 

O'Banion  provides  a  model  for  learner-centered  education  that  he  terms  the 
"learning  college."  The  learning  college  model  is  used  as  a  global  term  to  describe  all 
educational  institutions  that  exhibit  certain  educational  qualities.  It  is  based  on  several 
principles.  The  learning  college  of  the  fiiture  will  allow  "...  learning  to  take  place 
anyway,  anyplace  and  anytime"  (O'Banion,  1995-1996,  p.  22)  and  is  comprised  of  six 
principles. 
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The  learning  college  creates  substantive  change  in  individual  learners. 

The  learning  college  engages  learners  as  full  partners  in  the  learning 
process  with  learners  assuming  primary  responsibility  for  their  choices. 

The  leaming  college  creates  and  offers  as  many  options  for  learning  as 
possible. 

The  leaming  college  assists  learners  to  form  and  participate  in 
collaborative  leaming  activities. 

The  leaming  college  defines  the  roles  of  the  leaming  facilitators  by  the 
needs  of  the  learner. 

The  leaming  college  and  its  leaming  facilitators  succeed  only  when 
improved  and  expanded  leaming  can  be  documented  for  its  leamers. 
(O'Banion,  1997a,  p.  47) 

O'Banion  (1997a)  makes  a  distinction  between  the  concept  of  a  leaming 
organization  and  a  leaming  college  when  he  states  "...  when  educational  institutions 
express  the  values,  vision  and  purpose  of  their  leaming  organization  in  leaming  college 
terms-the  leaming  college  places,  leaming  first  and  provides  educational  experiences  for 
leamers,  anyway,  anytime  and  any  place-then  they  can  claim  that  their  leaming 
organization  is  becoming  a  leaming  college"  (p.  100). 

In  different  ways  and  through  varying  programs  and  initiatives,  the  learner- 
centered  initiative  has  transitioned  into  the  university  environment.  Several  universities 
have  adopted  leamer-centered  practices.  The  University  of  Georgia,  Portland  State 
University,  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and  the  University  of  Maine  are  a  few  of 
the  more  notable  institutions  to  implement  these  leamer-centered  philosophies 
(NASULGC,  1997). 

Research  on  the  leaming  college  centers  however,  has  occiured  mainly  in  the 
community  college  sector.  Using  the  Inventory  of  Leaming-Centered  Practices  (ILCP) 
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created  by  O'Banion  (1998),  Bradford  (2000)  found  no  significant  differences  in  gender 

among  community  college  presidents  and  their  perceptions  and  use  of  learning  college 

practices  in  creating  a  learning-centered  environment,  and  their  goal  of  becoming  a 

learning  college. 

The  ILCP  delineated  thirteen  components,  which  focus  on  the  role  of  the 

president  in  creating  a  learning  college.  Several  of  the  questions  on  the  ILCP  refer  to  staff 

training  and  are  used  to  reflect  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  statements.  Some  of 

these  statements  are  given  below. 

Staff  members  should  have  equal  access  to  training  and  staff  development 
programs.  Training  priorities  should  be  determined  and  resources  allocated  to 
becoming  a  learning-centered  college.  The  training  activities  required  for  the 
learning  college  should  interface  with  existing  staff  development  programs. 
There  should  be  an  inventory  of  the  underutilized  skills,  competencies  and 
desires  of  faculty  and  staff  that  could  be  applied  in  a  learning-centered 
environment.  (Bradford  2000,  pp.  128-130) 

Robles  ( 1 999)  examined  the  human  resource  development  programs  of  six 
CaUfomia  community  colleges.  He  determined  through  the  use  of  forty  structured 
interviews  that  among  several  recommendations  for  becoming  a  learning  college,  the 
college  must  make  the  learning  needs  of  the  organization  as  important  and  as  explicit  as 
the  learning  needs  of  the  students.  A  learning  college  must  make  professional 
development  an  integral  part  of  the  institutions'  planning  and  it  must  support  professional 
development.  The  college  must  also  develop  feedback  mechanisms  and  think  of  all 
employees  as  learners. 

Human  Resource  Development  Programs 

As  an  organizational  entity,  academic  human  resources  or  persormel  is  in  its 
infancy  in  higher  education.  It  formally  became  a  program  in  1947  when  the  College  and 
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University  Personnel  Association  (CUP A)  brought  together  those  professionals 
responsible  for  personnel  functions  in  their  institutions,  thus  establishing  the  profession 
(Harkness,  1965).  Human  resource  development,  a  function  of  personnel,  is  devoted  to 
the  education  and/or  training  of  the  employee  and  CUPA  has  a  subsection  of  its 
organization  devoted  to  human  resource  development  concerns,  yet  there  is  no  separate 
professional  organization  devoted  solely  to  human  resource  development  programs  in 
academic  programs.  CUPA  research  has  centered  mainly  on  descriptive  studies  of 
staffing  patterns  rather  than  studies  specific  to  human  resource  development  concems 
(Justus,  1999). 

The  majority  of  human  resource  development  professionals,  whether  in  for-profit 
or  nonprofit  organizations,  are  affiliated  with  the  Association  for  Training  and 
Development  (ASTD),  which  incorporates  professionals  fl-om  all  types  of  organizations. 
The  vast  majority  of  ASTD  members  are  employed  by  for-profit  entities,  and  as  a  result 
the  focus  of  this  group's  activities  tends  to  stress  the  needs  of  those  members  over  those 
of  the  nonprofit  members  (Woods  &  Cortada,  2000,  2001).  However,  human  resource 
development  practitioners  in  academia  derive  the  majority  of  their  information  from  the 
ASTD  and  adapt  information  from  ASTD  research  for  their  use  in  academic 
organizations.  In  a  report  sponsored  by  the  ASTD,  United  States  corporations  spent  $724 
on  training  per  employee  and  46%  of  their  training  expenditures  on  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  training  staff  (Van  Buren  &  King,  2000).  Instructor-led  classroom  training 
was  listed  in  the  report  as  the  predominant  form  of  training  from  an  international 
perspective.  While  no  data  are  specifically  available  for  academic  institutions,  similar 
results  from  a  study  of  educational  institutions  might  be  observed.  Given  the  cost  of 
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employee  training  and  the  importance  of  the  instructor  in  providing  this  training  it  is 
crucial  that  the  most  effective  methods  for  training  adults  be  implemented. 
The  Human  Resource  Development  Practitioner 

The  National  Association  for  College  and  University  Business  OfBcers 
(NACUBO),  an  organization  for  financial  and  administrative  leaders  in  academics, 
forecasted  the  training  and  development  trends  they  saw  for  academic  institutions  in  the 
21"  century.  They  view  the  role  of  the  training  and  development  professional  as  that  of  a 
"change  agent"  (Palmiotto  &  Curwin,  1993,  p.  78).  They  indicate  that  with  the  support  of 
higher  level  management  and  an  understanding  of  the  institution's  visions,  mission  and 
values,  quahfied  training  and  development  professionals  can  be  instrumental  in  meeting 
institutional  needs  as  defined  by  the  government,  the  organization,  department  managers, 
and  individuals.  They  contend  that  because  training  and  development  must  provide  many 
different  types  of  services  to  meet  a  variety  of  objectives,  their  trainers  must  have  the 
capacity  and  resources  to  teach  the  skills  to  move  colleges  and  imiversities  into  the  next 
century.  The  services  they  list  as  examples  include:  basic  educational  training;  skills 
development  training;  behavioral  change  programs;  programs  for  work  groups; 
workshops  and  one-on-one  counseling  sessions. 

Research  done  by  Triplet!  (1997)  at  small  private  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
south,  and  Justus  (1999)  at  large  public  universities  within  the  south,  indicate  that  human 
resource  development  managers  play  a  variety  of  roles  within  the  academic  organization. 
Justus  found  that  in  large  southern  public  universities  the  majority  of  human  resource 
development  managers  have  numerous  responsibilities  which  are  outside  the  human 
resource  development  function  and  that  the  majority  of  institutions  surveyed  do  not  place 
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a  major  strategic  focus  on  human  resource  development.  His  research  showed  that  "the 
greatest  average  institutional  emphasis  is  on  those  roles  involving  coordination,  delivery, 
supporting,  leading  and  presentation  of  existing  human  resource  development  programs 
and  services"  and  that  "the  least  average  emphasis  is  on  those  roles  involving  assisting 
individual  employees  with  their  developmental  needs,  determining  organizational  needs, 
evaluating  existing  programs  and  identifying  new  ones  to  meet  those  needs"  (p.  92).  All 
of  these  are  considered  to  be  essential  learner-centered  activities  requiring  skillful 
trainers.  Yet,  many  of  these  activities  require  behaviors  not  practiced  by  lecture-centered 
instructors.  In  order  to  offer  these  services  and  meet  the  trends  of  the  21"  century,  the 
programs  offered  by  human  resource  development  must  be  expanded  beyond  that  of  the 
traditional  instructional-based  format  (Palmiotto  &  Curwin,  1993). 

In  order  for  trainers  to  successftilly  achieve  the  role  of  change  agents,  human 
resource  development  experts  state  that  employee  training  must  go  beyond  the  concept  of 
"just  training"  (Palmiotto  &  Curwin,  1993;  Reinhart,  1998;  Zielinski,  2001).  Training  is 
often  defined  solely  as  teaching  the  mastery  of  skills.  Training  should  be  expanded  to 
incorporate  the  concept  of  leaming,  i.e.  how  to  take  information  and  utilize  it  to  fit  a 
given  situation.  Reinhart  (1998)  states  that  companies  often  do  not  understand  the  value 
of  "knowledge  capital"  (p.  369).  She  argues  that  organizations  should  spend  time 
documenting  what  information  the  employee  needs  to  know,  including  all  the  facts  and 
concepts,  as  well  as  providing  the  "know-how"  information.  "Know-how"  is  information 
that  allows  staff  to  understand  what  skills  are  necessary  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  capable  of  performing  a  given  task  effectively  and  thus  show  that  they  have  learned 
the  concepts,  while  also  showing  that  they  can  react  to  changes  in  the  environment  and 
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modify  the  skills  as  necessary.  Staff  development  trainers  working  with  established 
criteria  will  assure  that  the  training  programs  meet  the  needs  of  the  organization  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  the  staff  member/learner.  Reinhart  (1998)  also  suggests  that  the  structure 
of  a  learning  support  system  should  include  "performance  and  competency  modeling, 
competency  assessment,  resource  identification,  a  learning  development  plan,  ongoing 
evaluation  and  feedback"  (p.  370).  These  components  are  necessary  to  create 
individualized  learner-driven  programs  and  parallel  those  outlined  by  Dolence  and  Norris 
(1995). 
Learning  Facilitator 

In  a  learner-driven  program  the  teacher  serves  as  a  learning  facilitator  and  his  or 
her  role  and  objectives  are  thus  defined  by  the  needs  of  the  learner.  As  early  as  1969, 
Rogers,  whose  concepts  on  client-centered  therapy  were  adapted  to  educational 
institutions,  indicated  that  the  critical  element  in  the  performance  of  the  role  of  learning 
facilitator  is  the  "personal  relationship  between  the  facilitator  and  the  learner"  (p.  121). 
This  relationship  is  dependent  on  the  facilitator  having  the  following  attitudinal  qualities: 
realness  or  genuineness,  acceptance,  trust,  understanding,  sensitivity  and  accurate 
listening  abilities.  Rogers  also  provided  several  guidelines  for  a  facilitator  of  learning. 

1 .  The  facilitator  sets  the  mood  or  climate  of  the  group  or  class  experience. 

2.  The  facilitator  helps  to  elicit  and  clarify  the  purposes  of  the  individuals  in  the 
class  as  well  as  the  general  purpose  of  the  group. 

3.  The  facilitator  relies  upon  the  desire  of  each  student  to  implement  those 
piuposes  that  have  meaning  for  him/her  as  the  motivational  force  behind  significant 
learning. 
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4.  The  facilitator  organizes  and  makes  readily  available  the  widest  possible  range 
of  resources  for  learning. 

5.  The  facilitator  regards  himself  or  herself  as  a  flexible  resource  to  be  used  by 
the  group. 

These  guidelines  are  inherent  in  O'Banion's  (1997a)  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 

facilitator.  According  to  principle  five  of  the  learning  college,  "if  learners  have  varied  and 

individual  needs,  then  it  follows  that  the  personnel  employed  in  the  enterprise  must  be 

selected  on  the  basis  of  what  learners  need"(0'Banion,  1997a,  p.  57).  Specialists  will  be 

needed  who  can; 

Assess  learner  abilities,  achievements,  values,  needs,  goals,  expectations, 
resources  and  envirormiental/situational  limitations;  create  personal 
profiles  and  personal  development  plans;  negotiate  learning  contracts;  and 
assist  in  developing  a  personal  portfolio  on  a  'smart  card.' 

Design  and  create  learning  options  in  a  variety  of  formats  based  upon  the 
latest  learning  and  adult  development  theories. 

Design  and  create  experts  systems  to  manage  and  track  the  activities  of 
learners. 

Train  learners  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  technologies  and  systems. 

Select,  update  and  repair  software  and  hardware. 

Assist  in  creating  and  convening  collaborative  networks  of  other  learners. 

Access,  synthesize  and  update  constantly  expanding  databases  of 
knowledge. 

Establish  and  clarify  skill  levels,  competencies,  goals  and  outcomes. 

Establish  and  maintain  a  clean  and  attractive  environment  for  those  who 
elect  to  participate  in  learning  'on  location.' 

Guide  and  coach  learners  needing  individual  assistance. 

Arrange  new  options  for  new  needs. 
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Challenge  learner  assumptions,  question  their  values,  and  encourage  their 
explorations.  (O'Banion,  1997a,  pp.  58-59) 

Additional  information  regarding  the  role  of  the  human  resource  practitioner,  with 
practical  applications  to  the  learner-centered  environment,  is  currently  being  implemented 
within  community  colleges.  O'Banion  indicated  that  the  concept  should  begin  within  the 
community  college  system  because  of  its  historical  ability  to  rapidly  adapt  as  an 
institution  to  educational  reforms.  The  concepts  would  eventually  filter  through  the 
educational  institutions  at  all  levels  from  kindergarten  to  higher  education  and  then 
within  the  realm  of  the  university  setting. 

The  League  for  Iimovation  for  Community  Colleges  (2001c)  has  initiated  the 
Vanguard  project  whereby  several  community  colleges  are  in  the  midst  of  restructuring 
their  agendas  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  learning  college  principles.  The  League 
recently  addressed  key  problems  and  issues  specific  to  human  resource  development. 
They  indicate  that  human  resource  development  practitioners  should  be  trained  in 
learning  college  values  and  principles  and  must  educate  all  staff  members  in  these 
principles.  As  key  facilitators  of  learning  they  must  involve  participants  in  program 
design,  act  as  consultants  and  become  a  linkage  to  learning  rather  than  content  experts. 
As  a  change  expert,  they  must  provide  programs  designed  to  meet  diverse  learning  styles. 

Additional  information  regarding  other  responsibilities  that  are  necessary  for  the 
human  resource  development  practitioners  can  be  found  by  looking  at  the  needs  of  the 
learner,  in  this  case,  the  nonacademic  or  support  staff  Support  staff  must  be  provided 
training  on  the  historical  role  of  the  institutions  and  the  funding  structure  of  the 
institution.  They  must  be  given  customer  service  training  and  have  an  understanding  of 
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their  role  in  the  institution  and  how  it  relates  not  only  to  the  role  of  the  students  but  also 
the  success  of  the  students.  Among  other  strategies  listed,  support  staff  who  work  on 
variable  schedules  must  be  provided  information  when  it  is  convenient  to  them  and 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  a  mentor  program.  They  must  be  technologically 
proficient,  think  critically,  communicate  well,  be  able  to  interact  in  complex  and  diverse 
environments,  and  be  active  learning  partners  (League  for  Innovation,  2001a,  2001b). 

Adult  Learning 
Offering  learning/developmental  opportunities  to  a  prospective  employee  benefits 
staff  of  the  organization.  Human  resource  development  practitioners,  in  the  role  of 
facihtators,  by  necessity,  need  to  be  knowledgeable  about  adult  development  theories  to 
implement  successful  programs.  To  apply  the  principles  of  the  learning  college,  the 
practitioner  must  first  be  aware  of  the  motivational  responses  that  target  adult  learners 
and  the  premise  of  adult  learning.  In  the  workplace  environment,  the  foremost  leader  on 
workplace  learning,  Malcolm  Knowles  (1970,  1980,  1984,  1998),  spent  many  years 
promoting  the  concept  of  the  learning  organization.  He  proposed  the  idea  that  employees 
are  fully  capable  of  being  self-directed  learners.  Knowles  was  considered  the  father  of 
adult  learning  and  popularized  the  term  "andragogy"  to  describe  the  study  of  adult 
learning.  As  opposed  to  the  pedagogical  model,  designed  for  teaching  children,  where 
the  teacher  assumes  fiill  responsibility  for  all  decision  making  about  the  learning  content, 
method,  timing  and  evaluation,  the  andragogical  model  focuses  on  the  education  of  adults 
and  is  based  on  six  assumptions.    Knowles  recognized  that  these  six  concepts  are  not 
totally  exclusive  to  adults  as  oftentimes  some  are  found  in  children  as  well.  Later 
research  has  shown  that  these  patterns  may  be  innate  tendencies  that  emerge  as  people 
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mature  (Freuer  &  Geber,  1988).  Rnowles  however,  found  that  they  are  generally  most 
often  associated  with  adult  learning  patterns  rather  than  childhood  learning  patterns. 
These  assumptions  are  listed  below. 

1 .  Adults  need  to  know  why  they  need  to  learn  something  before  they  imdertake  a 
process. 

2.  Adults  resent  and  resist  situations  where  they  feel  others  are  imposing  their 
will  on  them. 

3.  Adults  have  a  reservoir  of  experience  from  which  to  draw  and  relate  to  new 
learning. 

4.  Adults  come  to  learning  situations  ready  to  learn  things  that  they  need  to  know 
or  be  able  to  do  in  order  to  fulfill  their  role  in  society  or  the  work  environment. 

5.  Adults  have  a  problem-centered  orientation  to  learning  and  are  motivated  to 
learn,  given  that  it  will  help  them  perform  better  or  resolve  problem  situations. 

6.  Aduhs  tend  to  be  motivated  to  learn  more  by  internal  factors  rather  than  by 
external  factors. 

Knowles  reinforced  the  idea  that  learning  is  a  mutual  responsibility  between  the 
educator  and  the  learner  and  that  the  teacher  is  a  guide  to  learning.  The  critical  role  that 
the  educator  plays  is  to  create  a  learning  environment  while  also  guiding  the  interactions 
that  bring  about  an  optimal  learning  experience  (Knowles,  1 998). 

The  andragogical  model  has  significantly  influenced  the  field  of  adult  education 
and  by  extension  the  training  and  development  of  adults  within  the  workplace  (Imel, 
1989,  p.  1).  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  majority  of  adult  education  research  stems 
fi'om  traditional  adult  education  environments,  which  typically  occur  in  a  classroom 
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setting  similar  to  that  of  a  community  college.  While  the  foundations  of  these  experiences 
may  be  similar,  adult  training  and  development  in  the  workplace  must  be  cognizant  of 
other  influencing  factors  most  notably  an  organization's  overall  objective  of  increased 
productivity,  the  less  formal  classroom  environment,  the  motivational  factors  of  the 
learners  and  the  demographics  of  the  learners. 

Kuchinke  (1999)  discusses  the  philosophy  behind  the  concept  of  adult 
development  and  its  application  to  the  field  of  human  resource  development  in  the 
workplace  by  providing  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  three  different  views  regarding 
adult  development.  The  person-centered  view  aims  at  self-realization  of  the  individual, 
the  production-centered  view  focuses  on  organizational  goals,  and  the  principled 
problem-solving  view  balances  the  needs  of  both  employees  and  stakeholders.  Kuchinke 
stresses  that  it  is  important  for  human  resource  development  practitioners  to  be  cognizant 
of  these  different  philosophies  of  adult  development  and  their  focus.  As  the  academic 
environment  is  one  that  must  meet  ever-changing  external  and  internal  demands;  it 
becomes  even  more  stakeholder-oriented.  According  to  the  criteria  outlined  by  Kuchinke, 
the  most  applicable  adult  development  processes  fall  within  the  principled  problem- 
solving  view,  which  focuses  on  balancing  the  needs  of  both  employees  and  stakeholders. 

Acebo  and  Watkins  (1988)  observed  that  organizational  learning  is  most  effective 
when  it  involves  key  stakeholders.  Faculty  and  staff  are  the  organization's  single  most 
important  resource  and  its  key  internal  stakeholders.  If  the  staff  is  unwilling  to  learn  new 
skills,  the  organization  will  have  little  or  no  resources  available  to  create  new  initiatives. 
Despite  these  influencing  factors,  Barrie  and  Pace  (1998)  emphasize  that  the  ongoing 
research  in  organizational  learning  and  organizational  performance  and  the  resulting 
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impact  on  human  resource  development  and  training  is  showing  that  the  "methods  and 
processes  of  education  when  applied  to  an  organization  may  very  well  result  in  increased 
in  sustained  competitiveness  and  efficiency  both  for  the  individuals  and  for 
organizations."  (Barrie  &  Pace,  1998,  p.  1.89). 
Teaching  Adults 

Many  definitions  of  teaching  style  are  found  in  the  literature.  Teaching  style  in  its 
most  traditional  definition  is  a  "  pattern  of  class-room  behaviors  which  are  consistent 
over  time  and  which  distinguish  him  from  other  teachers"  (Solomon  &  Miller,  1961,  p. 
12).  Darkenwald  and  Meriam  (1982)  indicate  that  the  values  and  beliefs  of  teachers 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  learner,  the  goal  of  the  instruction,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher 
were  transformed  into  action  in  the  classroom  resulting  in  a  teaching  style  behavior.  They 
defined  teaching  style  as  "  a  set  of  preferred  or  characteristic  behaviors  in  which  a  teacher 
engages  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  student  learning"  (Darkenwald  &  Meriam,  1982,  p. 
67).  Knox  (1986,  p.  41)  states,  "teaching  style  consists  of  the  characteristic  ways  in 
which  you  help  adults  learn."  In  a  more  specific  context,  teaching  style  includes 
behaviors  related  to  presenting  information,  leading  discussions,  developing  learning 
opportunities,  planning  subject  matter  and  leading  learning  experiences  (Heimlich  & 
Noriand,  1994). 

Many  factors  may  influence  an  instructor's  style  of  teaching  including,  most 
notably,  personal  and  environmental  issues.  As  eariy  as  1979,  Robinson  grouped  several 
factors  that  influence  teacher  behavior  into  four  main  categories:  (a)  education,  previous 
experience  and  professional  identification;  (b)  social  role,  family  role,  group  role;  (c) 
dominance,  acceptance,  achievement;  (d)  personal  goals.  Douglass  (1982)  found  that 
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there  was  a  relationship  between  a  teacher's  professional  background  in  adult  education 
and  their  teaching  style  or  behavior.  Demming  (1986)  also  found  a  significant 
relationship  between  teaching  style  and  professional  background.  Demtning's  research 
also  found  a  relationship  between  teaching  style  and  the  gender  of  the  teacher. 

Research  on  the  effects  of  the  environment  and  how  it  relates  to  learning  and 
teaching  style  has  been  documented  for  decades.  As  early  as  1939,  Lewin,  Lippitt  and 
White  found  a  significant  relationship  between  classroom  surroundings  and  student 
behavior,  teacher  behavior  and  successful  learning.  Additional  research  over  the  years  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  numerous  instruments  for  assessing  the  teaching-learning 
environment.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  Learning  Environment  Inventory 
(Fraser,  Anderson,  &  Walberg,  1982),  the  Individualized  Classroom  Environment 
Questionnaire  (Fraser,  1986),  and  the  Classroom  Environment  Scale  (Moos  &  Trickett, 
1987). 

Certain  skills  are  also  associated  with  teaching  styles.  Draves  (1984)  indicates  that 
good  adult  educators  have  effective  listening  skills,  are  able  to  handle  insecure  learners, 
are  able  to  handle  incorrect  learner  actions,  use  supportive  words  and  possess  a  sense  of 
humor.  Galbraith  (1998)  classified  adult  educator  skills  into  two  categories;  program 
planning  skills  and  teaching  and  learning  transaction  skills.  Program  planning  skills 
consist  of  conducting  needs  assessments,  conducting  context  analysis,  setting  educational 
objectives,  organization  learning  activities  and  preparing  evaluation.  Teaching  and 
learning  transaction  skills  help  establish  an  educational  climate  and  provide  teaching  and 
learning  transactions.  A  transaction  is  an  "active,  challenging,  collaborative,  critically 
reflective,  and  transforming  educational  encounter"  (Galbraith,  1991,  p.  1). 
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Research  dealing  specifically  with  determining  the  skills  of  effective  trainers  of 
adults,  shows  that  trainers  possess  the  capability  of  successfully  making  arrangements  for 
training,  setting  and  maintaining  a  learning  climate  and  making  presentations.  Other  skills 
that  are  inherent  in  a  trainers  teaching  style  include  giving  instructions,  monitoring 
individual  and  subgroup  tasks,  managing  the  reporting  process,  managing  learning 
activities  and  determining  what  to  do  when  the  training  is  over  (Margolis  &  Bell,  1986). 

Over  the  years  many  classifications  of  teaching  style  used  for  both  adults  and 
children  have  developed.  Axelrod  (1970)  constructed  five  typologies  of  teaching  style: 
drillmaster;  content-centered;  instructor-centered;  intellect-centered;  and  person-centered. 
Kidd  (1973)  described  teaching  style  as  permissiveness  versus  control,  aggressiveness 
versus  protectiveness,  or  content  versus  participation  emphasis.  Fischer  and  Fischer 
(1979)  classify  teaching  style  into  six  teacher-student  interactions:  task-oriented; 
cooperative  planner;  child-centered;  subject-centered;  learning-centered;  and  emotionally 
exciting.  Lenz  (1982)  developed  a  model  for  teaching  adults  that  included  three  different 
styles-the  host-guest,  the  client-consultant,  and  the  partnership.  Each  of  these  categories 
was  based  on  the  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner. 

1.  In  the  host-guest  relationship,  the  instructor  gives  special  attention  to  the 
learning  environment  to  ensure  that  the  guest  returns. 

2.  In  the  client-consultant  relationship  the  instructor  strives  to  meet  the  client's 
demands  and  fulfill  their  expectations. 

3.  In  the  partnership  relationship,  successful  learning  was  defined  when  both 
partners  lived  up  to  their  responsibilities. 
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Conti  (1998)  defined  teaching  style  as  "the  distinct  qualities  displayed  by  a 
teacher  that  are  persistent  from  situation  to  situation  regardless  of  the  content"  (p.  74).  He 
also  stated  that  to  "identify  ones'  style,  the  total  atmosphere  created  by  the  teacher's  view 
on  learning  and  the  teacher's  approach  to  teaching  must  be  examined"  (p.  75).  From  his 
analysis  of  the  literature  on  adult  education  (Conti,  1982)  indicated  that  adult  education 
curriculum  should  be  learner-centered,  the  learning  process  should  capitalize  on  the 
learners'  experience,  the  learner  should  participate  in  determining  what  they  need  to  learn 
and  what  their  goals  are,  and  that  the  learner  should  participate  in  evaluating  the 
achievement  of  these  goals.  Furthermore,  he  indicated  that  the  teacher  should  serve  as  a 
facilitator  to  this  learning  process.  He  characterized  this  mode  of  teaching  style  as  a 
collaborative  mode  of  teaching  or  a  learner-centered  approach. 
Meastiring  Teaching  Style 

Several  methods  have  been  developed  by  researchers  to  assess  or  measure 
teaching  style.  In  1975,  Hadley  developed  the  Educational  Orientation  Questionnaire  to 
assess  an  instructors'  orientation  to  andragogy  and  pedagogy.  This  questioimaire 
differentiated  between  educators  who  used  techniques  related  to  pedagogy  and  its 
emphasis  on  teaching  and  those  who  used  techniques  related  to  andragogy  and  its 
emphasis  on  creating  an  environment  to  enable  learning.  Hadley  also  examined  the  effect 
of  gender,  area  of  specialty,  level  of  position,  and  type  of  organization,  and  their  effects 
on  the  educators  teaching  orientation.  He  found  that  the  level  of  formal  education  of  the 
instructor  played  a  significant  role  in  the  teaching  style  of  the  instructor. 

Dunn  and  Dunn  (1979)  focused  on  measuring  environmental,  emotional, 
sociological  and  physical  elements,  which  they  viewed  as  defining  a  teacher's  style.  They 
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characterized  nine  elements  of  teaching  style;  educational  philosophy,  student 
preferences,  instructional  planning,  student  groupings,  room  design,  teaching 
environment,  teaching  characteristics,  teaching  methods,  and  evaluation  techniques. 
From  their  research  they  developed  the  Teaching  Style  Inventory.  The  results  they 
gathered  reinforced  their  assertion  that  educators  should  adapt  their  teaching  style  to  the 
learning  styles  of  the  students. 

The  Philosophy  of  Adult  Education  Inventory  (PAEI)  developed  by  Zinn  (1983) 
is  an  instrument  that  is  self  administered,  self-scored,  and  self -interpreted  and  places  the 
teacher  into  one  of  five  philosophical  orientations:  liberal,  behaviorist,  progressive, 
humanistic,  and  radical  (Zinn,  1998).  Seven  categories  of  infonmation  are  used  to 
interpret  the  scores.  These  categories  include:  purpose  of  adult  education,  learner,  teacher, 
keywords,  methods,  people  and  practices.  It  was  developed  as  a  method  to  self-identify 
one's  personal  philosophical  orientation  to  adult  education. 

Conti  (1978,  1985)  developed  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS)  for 
measuring  the  frequency  with  which  an  adult  educator  used  the  principles  often  found  in 
the  adult  education  literature.  The  PALS  measured  an  adult  education  practitioner's 
observable  behavior  and  their  belief  in  the  collaborative  teaching-learning  mode,  a 
learner-centered  method  of  instruction.  A  score  below  the  normative  mean  is  considered 
teacher-centered,  while  scores  above  the  mean  are  considered  learner-centered.  By 
comparing  one's  scores  with  the  normative  mean,  an  educator  could  determine  their 
preference  for  certain  teaching  behaviors.  PALS  has  been  used  in  numerous  studies  and 
has  become  a  standard  instrument  for  determining  teaching  style  preference.  A  review  of 
the  literature  shows  that  PALS  has  been  validated  in  settings  ranging  from  community 
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college  and  university  classrooms,  county  extension  programs,  and  formal  corporate 
settings. 

Pearson  (1980)  administered  PALS  to  ninety-nine  training  and  development 
professionals  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  a  Theory  X  and  Theory  Y 
managerial  style  and  the  use  of  the  collaborative  mode  of  facilitation.  This  study  showed 
that  a  Theory  X  oriented  professional  is  less  likely  to  use  a  collaborative  instructional 
technique.  Douglas  (1982)  used  PALS  to  study  the  relationship  between  educational 
background  and  the  use  of  a  collaborative  teaching  mode  in  professional  trainers  who 
were  located  in  hospital  environments  and  to  educators  in  cooperative  extension 
programs.  This  study  found  that  these  trainers  had  a  significantly  more  positive 
orientation  toward  the  collaborative  mode  if  they  had  professional  training  in  adult 
education.  This  was  defined  for  this  study  as  having  taken  three  or  more  graduate  courses 
in  adult  education.  Also,  those  who  had  a  master's  degree  utilized  this  mode  more  than 
those  who  had  only  a  bachelor's  degree.  Viau  (1991)  again  found  there  was  a 
significantly  positive  relationship  between  the  educational  level  of  nursing  staff 
development  educators  and  their  scores  on  the  PALS. 

Seevers  (1991)  and  Elliot  (1996)  modified  the  original  version  of  PALS  to 
address  a  less  formal  educational  environment  than  that  which  PALS  was  originally 
designed,  that  of  an  adult  education  classroom  environment.  Seevers,  working  with  Conti, 
to  ensure  that  the  meaning  or  constructs  to  be  measured  were  not  altered,  modified 
several  questions  on  the  PALS.  Elliot  (1996)  modified  yet  again  one  word,  changing  the 
word  "clientele"  to  "learner".  Elliot's  modified  version  of  PALS  will  be  used  in  this 
study  since  the  nature  of  a  human  resource  development  program  in  an  academic  setting 
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is  less  formal  than  that  of  the  environment  for  which  PALS  was  originally  designed.  The 
use  of  the  word  learner  rather  than  client  is  also  appropriate  in  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  learner-centered  approach  emphasized  by  the  learning  college  model  and  is  congruent 
with  the  academic  setting  of  a  university. 

Conclusion 

This  review  of  the  literature  has  recounted  the  many  issues  concerning  the 
changing  work  force  environment  and  its  impact  on  the  employee  (Cook,  1997;  Dolence 
&  Norris,  1995;  Mirvis  &  Hall,  1990).  Background  has  been  provided  on  the  importance 
of  instituting  a  learning  organization  within  an  institution  to  meet  those  challenges 
(Gephardt,  Marsick,  VanBuren,  &  Spiro,  1998;  NASULGC,  1997;  Senge,  1990). 

Adopting  learning-centered  principles  to  an  academic  institution  has  resulted  in 
the  learning  college  model.  A  review  of  the  learning  college  model  standards  has  been 
outlined  (O'Banion,  1995-1996,  1997a,  1997b,  1998). 

Further  information  has  been  given  that  details  the  role  of  the  human  resource 
development  program  as  a  provider  of  adult  educational  and  training  opportunities  for 
staff  of  the  institution  and  the  application  of  the  learning  college  model  for  that  purpose 
has  been  discussed  (O'Banion,  1998;  Palmiotto  &  Curwin,  1993;  Reinhart,  1998;  Riley, 
1993;  Woods  &  Cortada,  2001).  The  result  of  research  in  the  many  responsibilities  of 
human  resource  development  practitioners  in  a  college  or  university  is  also  examined 
(Justus,  1999;  Robles,  1999;  Triplett,  1997). 

Leaders  in  the  field  have  indicated  that  human  resource  development  practitioners 
as  facilitators  are  instrumental  in  creating  a  learner-centered  environment.  A  discussion 
on  the  characteristics  of  a  facilitator  has  been  examined  (League  for  Innovation,  2001a; 
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League  for  Innovation,  2001a,  2001b,  2001c;  O'Banion,  1997a;  Palmiotto  &  Curwin, 
1993;  Reinhart,  1998;  Rogers,  1969;  Zelinski,  2001). 

In  order  to  meet  these  expectations,  knowledge  of  adult  learning  theory  is 
necessary.  Research  has  supported  the  use  of  androgogical  practices  as  most  effective  in 
the  education  of  adults  and  a  review  of  this  theory  has  been  provided  (Knowles,  1970, 
1980,  1984,  1998),  along  with  a  discussion  of  the  training  and  development  perspective 
(Barrie  &  Pace,  1998;  Imel,  1989;  Kuchinek,  1999). 

In  order  to  help  adults  learn  effectively,  the  teaching  style  of  the  facilitator  must 
be  taken  into  account  and  the  various  characteristics  of  teaching  styles  have  been 
identified  (Darkenwald  &  Meriam,  1982;  Heimlich  &  Norland,  1994;  Knox,  1986; 
Solomon  &  Miller,  1961).  A  discussion  of  the  research  on  the  factors  that  affect  teaching 
style  is  provided  (Demming,  1986;  Douglass,  1982;  Robinson,  1979),  the  general 
classification  schemes  of  teaching  styles  are  reviewed  (Axelrod,  1970;  Fisher  &  Fisher, 
1977;  Kidd,  1973;  Lenz,  1982)  and  the  skills  associated  with  effective  teaching  styles 
were  provided  (Draves,  1984;  Galbraith  1991,  1998;  Margolis  &  Bell,  1986).  The 
collaborative  teaching  style  or  learner-centered  approach  is  discussed  as  the  most 
effective  style  for  teaching  adults  (Conti,  1982,  1998), 

Lastly,  many  methods  for  measuring  teaching  style  are  available  in  the  literature 
and  a  discussion  of  those  methods  has  been  provided  (Conti,  1978,  1985;  Dunn  &  Dunn, 
1979;  Hadley,  1975;  Zinn,  1983).  The  most  applicable  method  for  measuring  teaching 
style  within  the  context  of  this  study  has  been  offered  (Douglass,  1982;  Elliot,  1996; 
Pearson,  1 980;  Seevers,  1991;Viau,  1991).  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  expand  upon 
the  theories  of  adult  education  and  determine  if  human  resource  practitioners  use  learning 
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college  practices  in  their  human  resource  development  programs.  Inherent  in  the  use  of 
these  practices  is  the  application  of  the  appropriate  teaching  style. 

The  design  and  methodology  utilized  in  this  study  is  outlined  in  Chapter  3., 
Chapter  3  defines  the  participants  and  the  instrument  used  in  the  study,  the  research 
design  and  the  analysis. 


CHAPTER  3 
DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

With  limited  resources  and  growing  accountability  concerns,  institutions  of  higher 
learning  must  insure  that  they  are  fully  utilizing  the  skills  of  their  current  staff.  Human 
resource  development  programs  can  provide  the  necessary  training  opportunities  to 
achieve  this  goal.    Administrators  must  also  recruit  high  quality  candidates  to  fill  their 
departmental  vacancies.  They  can  do  this  by  offering  competitive  recruitment 
enticements  such  as  on-going  training  and  educational  opportunities.  Human  resource 
development  programs  play  an  important  role  in  fulfilling  these  goals  as  well  (Palmiotto 
&  Curwin,  1993).  A  progressive  training  department  can  achieve  these  goals  and  assist  in 
creating  a  learning  organization  and  a  learning  college  environment  for  its  staff  members 
by  understanding  and  using  learning  college  principles  (League  for  Innovation,  2001a, 
2001b). 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  human  resource  development 
managers  in  institutions  of  higher  education  apply  learning  college  principles  as  they 
relate  to  adult  learning  theory,  in  their  human  resource  development  programs. 
Specifically  this  study  addressed  the  following  questions. 

1 .  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  learning  college  practices  used  in  human 
resource  development  programs  and  the  teaching  styles  of  the  practitioners? 
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2.  What  factors  affect  the  teaching  styles  of  human  resource  development 
practitioners? 

3.  What  factors  affect  the  learning  college  practices  employed  in  the  human 
resource  development  program? 

Methodology 
Overview 

To  examine  the  relationship  between  the  learning  college  practices  used  in  human 
resource  development  programs  and  the  knowledge  and  use  of  adult  learning  style 
teaching  methods  as  defined  by  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS) 
questionnaire  (Conti,  1978,  1985),  this  study  will  look  at  the  differences  in  human 
resource  development  program  managers  when  compared  by  gender,  highest  degree 
earned,  type  of  degree,  and  years  in  their  role  in  human  resource  development.  Other 
aspects  of  the  study  involve  assessing  overall  departmental  differences,  including 
determining  if  the  size  of  the  department  influences  the  practices  and  teaching  styles 
used.  This  study  also  will  examine  the  relationship  between  a  trainer's  educational 
background  and  knowledge  of  adult  learning  styles  and  the  use  of  appropriate  teaching 
behaviors. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  program  managers  representing  each  of  the  large 
public  doctoral  granting  universities  as  defined  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  be 
provided  a  survey  via  an  electronic  mail  message  directing  them  to  a  corresponding 
website.  All  respondents  will  be  assured  of  the  confidentiality  of  their  responses. 

Evaluation  of  the  data  will  involve  using  measures  of  central  tendency  and 
analyses  of  variance  of  the  data,  to  examine  the  relationship  between  adult  learning 
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styles  and  the  utilization  of  learning  college  practices.  The  results  obtained  from  these 
statistical  tests  will  provide  a  method  for  institutions  to  use  to  evaluate  their  training 
departments  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  create  a  learner-centered  environment  for  the 
employees  of  the  institution.  By  extension,  the  data  gathered  will  also  assist  in 
determining  if  the  training  department  is  fulfilling  its  role  in  assisting  the  institution  in 
becoming  a  learning  organization.  These  indicators  will  be  useful  to  institutions  faced 
with  increasing  performance-based  accountability  and  financial  issues  that  ultimately 
affect  not  only  departmental  goals  and  objectives,  but  also  the  institution's  ability  to  retain 
and  recruit  high  quality  employees. 
Population  and  Sample 

Human  resource  development  managers  employed  in  public  research  institutions 
in  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  participate.  Human  resource  development  managers 
spend  the  majority  of  their  time  delivering  and  supporting  human  resource  development 
programs  and  services  for  their  respective  institution  (Justus,  1999,  Triplett,  1997). 

Only  those  institutions  offering  a  wide  range  of  baccalaureate  programs  and 
committed  to  graduate  education  through  the  doctoral  level  will  be  asked  to  participate  in 
the  study.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  classified  these  institutions  as  doctorate  granting 
institutions  who  "award  at  least  ten  doctoral  degrees  per  year  across  three  or  more 
disciplines"  or  "at  least  20  doctoral  degrees  per  year  overall."  Only  public  institutions 
meeting  these  characteristics  will  be  selected  (Carnegie,  2001).    All  human  resource 
development  managers  in  these  institutions  will  be  surveyed;  thus,  the  sample  and  the 
population  will  be  identical  (N=165,  n=165).  Since  no  private  institutions,  nor  any  other 
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Carnegie  Foundation  categories  will  be  included  in  this  design  the  generalizability  of  the 
results  to  all  public  sector  doctoral  granting  research  institutions  is  greatly  strengthened. 
Instrumentation 

The  Human  Resource  Development  Program  survey  (HRDP)  that  will  be  used  in 
this  study  is  divided  into  three  sections  (Appendix  A).  The  first  section  will  be  used  to 
examine  the  practices  within  a  human  resource  development  program  to  determine  if 
learning  college  principles  (LC?)  are  being  used  to  create  a  learner-centered  environment. 
The  second  section  asks  for  demographic  data  on  both  the  program  and  the  manager  of 
the  program.  This  information  may  be  significant  as  a  factor  in  creating  a  leamer-centered 
design.  The  third  section  will  be  used  to  determine  if  a  leamer-centered  teaching  style  is 
being  used  by  the  manager  of  this  program. 

The  first  section  of  the  HRDP  was  developed  for  this  specific  study.  This  section 
originally  consisted  of  48  items.  This  first  section  covers  current  practices  employed  by 
the  human  resource  development  program,  and  focuses  on  program-based  issues.  It  uses  a 
dichotomous  scale.  Questions  were  formulated  within  the  context  of  a  human  resources 
development  operation  and  are  subdivided  into  global  areas  of  interest  that  parallel  the  six 
leaming  college  principles.  Questions  were  designed  to  determine  the  variety  of 
workshops  offered;  to  determine  if  organizational  leaming  needs  are  being  assessed;  to 
determine  how  the  needs  of  the  learner  are  assessed;  to  see  what  evaluation  methods  are 
used;  to  look  at  the  utilization  of  incentives  and  resources  and  to  determine  the 
philosophical  orientation  of  the  program  (O'Banion,  1997a,  p.  47). 

O'Banion  (1997a,  p.  58)  outlined  several  practices  that  are  examples  of  how  the 
facilitator  creates  a  leamer-centered  environment.  Questions  were  developed  from  this  list 
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of  behaviors.  Several  questions  stem  from  statements  on  the  Inventory  of  Learning 
Centered  Practices  (ILCP)  (O'Banion,  1998).  Questions  were  also  developed  after 
analyzing  the  documents  located  on  the  League  for  Innovation  (2001a,  2001b,  2001c.) 
website  that  pertain  to  the  Learning  College  Project.  Specifically,  these  questions  were 
developed  from  information  on  the  critical  problems  and  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed 
and  utilized  by  learning  colleges  as  outlined  by  the  "Vanguard  Learning  Colleges"  who 
are  participating  in  this  project.  These  concerns  are:  Learning  Outcomes;  Technology; 
Staff  Recruitment  and  Development;  Student  Engagement;  Organizational  Culture;  and 
Funding.  From  the  discussion  of  Staff  Recruitment  and  Development,  several  key 
problems  were  listed.  These  problems  are:  concerns  of  classified  staff;  recruiting  and 
selecting  a  learner-centered  faculty  and  staff;  and  developing,  evaluating,  and  rewarding  a 
learner-centered  faculty  and  staff  (League  for  Innovation,  2001b).  The  importance  of 
using  evaluative  tools  to  assess  learner  needs  in  a  learning  college  environment,  another 
principle  of  a  learning  college,  is  assessed  by  questions  related  to  the  types  of  evaluation 
methods  used  by  practitioners.  These  questions  used  examples  of  evaluation  methods 
commonly  used  by  trainers  to  assess  progress  (Woods  &  Cortada,  2000,  2001). 

The  second  section  of  the  survey  gathers  demographic  information  about  the 
institution,  the  program,  and  the  human  resource  development  manager.  Several  of  these 
questions  focus  on  the  educational  background  of  the  manager  and  the  trainers. 

The  third  section  of  the  HRDP  survey  consists  of  a  modified  version  of  the 
Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS).  PALS  is  used  to  measure  behaviors 
performed  by  teachers  or  facilitators  that  are  considered  to  be  the  most  effective  in 
teaching  adults.  The  PALS  was  originally  constructed  for  use  in  an  adult  basic  education 
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classroom  environment.  It  was  later  modified  by  Seevers  (1991)  and  then  again  by  Elliot 
(1996)  to  fit  a  less  formal  classroom  environment.  The  population  in  these  latter  studies 
consisted  of  extension  agents  who  taught  adult  students  in  workshops  and  seminars.  As 
this  type  of  workshop  environment  is  similar  to  the  workshop  environment  of  a  university 
training  program,  this  modified  instrument  was  chosen  for  use  in  this  study. 

The  original  PALS  instrument  was  designed  by  Conti  (1978)  to  determine  if 
teachers  of  adults  were  utilizing  the  teaching  methods  found  by  researchers  to  provide  the 
best  learning  environment  for  this  particular  type  of  student.  From  the  work  of  such 
researchers  as  Knowles,  Hule,  Freire  and  others,  Conti  summarized  that  the  environment 
should  be  learner-centered,  should  build  on  learner's  experience,  and  that  learners  should 
be  self-directed.  He  also  found  that  learners  should  be  willing  participants  in  the  learning 
process  that  adult  learners  are  problem  centered,  and  that  the  instructor  should  serve  as  a 
facilitator  of  the  learning  process.  He  termed  this  type  of  teaching  behavior  as  a 
collaborative  student-centered  mode.  The  PALS  is  divided  into  seven  factors  that  define 
major  components  of  this  style  of  teaching.  Each  factor  is  represented  by  four  or  more 
statements  on  the  instrument.  Twenty-four  items  were  determined  to  reflect  a 
collaborative  student-centered  or  learner-centered  mode  and  20  items  reflected  a  non- 
collaborative  or  teacher-centered  mode  of  instruction.  The  following  is  a  list  of  each 
factor,  as  defined  by  Conti  (1985),  Seevers  (1991)  and  Elliott  (1996). 

1.  "Learner-Centered  Activities"  is  defined  as  the  practice  of  arranging  the 
learning  environment  so  that  students  take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning. 

2.  "Personalizing  Instruction"  is  the  factor  that  identifies  those  facilitators  that 
utilize  a  variety  of  methods  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  learner. 
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3.  "Relating  to  Experience"  is  accomplished  by  leaders  who  ensure  their  new 
learning  material  has  some  relationship  to  the  prior  experiences  of  the  learner. 

4.  "Assessing  Learner  Needs"  determines  the  instructor's  ability  to  ask  questions 
and  to  seek  input  from  the  learner  and  to  set  the  learner's  goals  to  meet  those  needs. 

5.  "Climate  Building"  identifies  the  instructor's  ability  to  establish  a  non- 
threatening,  supportive  learning  environment. 

6.  "Participation  in  the  Learning  Process"  is  the  factor  that  measures  the  degree  to 
which  an  instructor  allows  the  learner  to  be  involved  in  identifying  the  material  to  be 
learned  and  the  objectives  to  be  obtained. 

7.  "Flexibility  for  Personal  Development"  determines  the  ability  of  the  instructor 
to  adjust  the  learning  environment  and  curriculum  to  support  the  personal  development  of 
the  learner  as  opposed  to  meeting  the  agenda  of  the  instructor. 

Conti  determined  the  range  of  scores  on  the  PALS  after  analyzing  data  from  over 
800  participants.  Scores  on  PALS  can  range  from  0  to  220.  Scores  above  the  normative 
mean  of  146  indicate  that  the  facilitator  practices  a  learner-centered  style  of  teaching 
behaviors  while  a  score  below  the  mean  indicates  that  the  facilitator  practices  a  teacher- 
centered  style  of  behavior.  The  degree  to  which  the  facilitator  prefers  either  of  these 
styles  is  determined  by  the  score's  deviation  from  the  mean  score  and  is  designated  as 
either  moderate,  intermediate,  high,  very  high  or  extremely  high  in  degree.  While 
providing  an  overall  score  of  an  instructor's  use  of  a  learner-centered  mode  of  teaching, 
the  PALS  also  provides  a  mean  score  for  each  of  the  seven  components. 
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Validity 

A  panel  of  experts  examined  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Program  survey  for  both  content  and  face  validity.  These  experts  included 
the  author  of  the  "The  Learning  College"  and  the  current  director  of  the  Learning  College 
Project  with  the  League  of  Innovation  as  well  as  faculty  members'  expert  in  the  learning 
college  model.  The  wording,  structure,  and  appropriateness  of  the  questionnaire  were 
analyzed  and  several  changes  were  made  based  on  their  comments. 

The  third  section  of  the  survey  consists  of  the  PALS.  This  instrument  was 
validated  by  Conti  (1978)  by  field-testing  in  a  variety  of  adult  education  environments. 
During  field-testing,  content  validity  was  established  for  44  items  on  the  test.  It  was 
determined  that  the  mean  for  the  test  was  145.69  and  the  standard  deviation  21.9.  Mean 
values  and  standard  deviations  were  also  determined  for  each  of  the  seven  factors.  These 
factors  and  their  scores  are  listed  (Conti,  1985). 

1.  Learner-centered  activities  has  a  mean  of  38  and  a  standard  deviation  of  8.3. 

2.  Personalizing  instruction  has  a  mean  of  31  and  a  standard  deviation  of  6.8. 

3.  Relating  to  experience  has  a  mean  of  21  and  a  standard  deviation  of  4.9. 

4.  Assessing  student  needs  has  a  mean  of  14  and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.6. 

5.  Climate  building  has  a  mean  of  16  and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.0. 

6.  Participation  in  the  learning  process  has  a  mean  of  13,  and  a  standard  deviation 
of3.5. 

7.  Flexibility  for  personal  development  has  a  mean  of  1 3  and  a  standard  deviation 
of3.9 
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Conti  established  criterion-reference  validity  by  comparing  the  PALS  scores  to 
those  on  the  Flanders  Interaction  Analysis  Categories.  Test-retest  reliability  was 
determined  using  a  group  of  23  adult  basic  education  practitioners.  Reliability  was 
calculated  to  be  .92. 

In  order  to  use  the  PALS  instrument  with  a  less  formal  audience  then  that  found 
in  a  traditional  classroom  environment,  such  as  a  college  or  university  setting,  Seevers 
(1991),  made  modifications  to  the  original  questions.  Working  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Conti,  five  questions  were  revised  and  some  items  were  slightly  reworded 

Elliot  (1996)  made  one  additional  minor  modification  to  the  Seevers's  version  of 
the  PALS.  In  five  questions  he  replaced  the  word  "clientele"  with  the  word  "learner." 
Reliability 

To  test  the  reliability  of  the  survey,  a  pilot  study  was  conducted.  Twenty-five 
members  of  the  North  Central  Florida  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development  were  sent  the  HRDP.  Members  of  this  organization  come  from  both  the 
private  and  public  sector,  but  as  training  professionals  their  knowledge  and  experience  is 
compatible  with  the  trainer  population  used  for  this  study. 

Eight  responses  were  submitted.  From  those  eight,  item  analysis  procedures  were 
calculated  on  the  first  section  of  the  HRDP  to  determine  inter-item  consistency. 
Significant  levels  of  consistency  were  found  for  each  of  the  six  areas  covered  within  the 
first  section  of  the  survey:  programs  types;  organizational  learning  needs;  learner  needs; 
learning  measures;  learning  resources;  and  learning  philosophy.  Total  test  reliability  for 
section  one  of  the  survey  was  calculated  at  .76. 
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The  second  section  of  the  survey  eUcits  demographic  information  from  the 
respondents.  Based  on  the  responses  and  general  comments  provided  by  the  respondents, 
two  questions  were  determined  to  be  unnecessary  and  were  ehminated  fi-om  the 
demographic  data  section. 

Of  the  eight  who  took  the  survey,  only  two  actually  fully  completed  the  third 
section  of  the  survey-the  modified  PALS-thus  not  providing  sufficient  information  to 
calculate  reliability.  However,  this  modified  version  of  the  PALS  was  originally  field 
tested  by  Elliot  (1996)  and  found  to  be  .75  reliable. 

Comments  from  those  who  failed  to  complete  this  section  revealed  that  while  they 
were  frainers  in  private  industry,  they  did  not  actually  perform  the  training  themselves. 
They  were  in  fact  responsible  for  scheduling  training  performed  by  others,  and  as  such 
did  not  feel  comfortable  answering  instructional  based  questions.  Given  this  input, 
several  modifications  were  made  to  the  demographic  data  to  determine  the  level  of  actual 
training  performed  by  the  respondents  and  the  percentage  of  training  completed  by 
outside  consultants.  A  paragraph  providing  general  directions  for  completing  the  survey 
was  also  added. 

Research  Design 

The  following  procedures  were  utilized  in  the  collection  of  responses  for  this 
study. 

1.    Letters  were  sent  by  electronic  message  to  the  addresses  of  human 
resource  development  managers  listed  via  departmental  websites  for  each  institution  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.  The  letter  indicated  the  url  address  for  the  survey  and  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  research  project  (Appendix  B). 
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2.  The  same  electronic  message  was  sent  to  each  Director  of  Human 
Resotorces  advising  them  that  their  human  resource  development  manager  would  be 
receiving  this  information  and  to  ask  for  their  assistance  in  ensuring  that  it  had  reached 
the  right  person  for  completion. 

3.  The  survey  was  placed  on  a  website  and  participants  were  asked  to  click 
on  the  link  and  participate.  A  deadline  date  was  given  for  completion  (Appendix  A). 

4.  A  follow-up  electronic  message  was  sent  one  week  before  the  deadline  as 
a  reminder  to  complete  the  survey.  Respondents  were  again  assured  of  confidentiality. 
Data  were  directly  downloaded  on  the  SPSS  software  program. 

5.  A  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted. 

Data  Analysis 

The  independent  variables  examined  in  this  study  include  those  associated  with 
the  program  manager:  gender;  highest  degree  earned;  type  of  degree;  number  of  years  in 
role  and  those  associated  with  the  trainers  employed  in  the  program;  number  of  trainers; 
attendance  at  workshops  on  learning  methodologies  and  percentage  of  trainers  with  a 
specific  type  of  degree.  The  dependent  variables  include  those  practices  utilized  in  the 
human  resource  development  program  as  determined  by  the  score  on  the  first  section  of 
the  instrument  (LCP)  and  the  teaching  style  of  the  practitioner  as  identified  by  the  overall 
score  on  the  PALS,  and  the  scores  on  the  seven  factors  of  the  PALS  and  the  combined 
subtests.  The  results  were  measured  by  tabulating  the  responses  provided  by  the  human 
resource  development  program  manager. 

The  research  design  required  the  use  of  analysis  of  variance  to  examine  the 
differences  between  the  scores  on  the  two  sections  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the 
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difference  between  the  score  on  the  first  section  of  the  survey  with  the  scores  for  each  of 
the  seven  factors  of  the  PALS.  Appropriate  significance  tests  were  also  used  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  the  total  scores  and  the  individual  scores  of  each  section  of  the 
survey  with  the  independent  variables.  Statistical  models  were  designed  to  explain  how 
the  size  of  the  program,  as  defined  by  the  number  of  full-time  non-faculty  staff  within  the 
university,  the  number  of  trainers  in  the  program,  and  the  budget  amount,  might  relate  to 
the  use  of  learning  college  practices  and  teaching  style  preference.  Statistical  models  were 
designed  to  also  examine  how  the  number  of  trainers  with  a  degree  in  education, 
business,  or  human  resource  management,  and  attendance  at  workshops  on  learning 
methodologies  may  relate  to  the  use  of  learning  college  principles  and  to  teaching  style 
preference.  Descriptive  statistics  included  frequencies,  means,  and  percentages. 

Summary 
Chapter  3  has  discussed  the  methodology  used  in  this  study.  The  population  has 
been  examined  and  the  respondents  have  been  identified.  The  validity  and  reliability  of 
the  instrument  has  been  reviewed  and  the  use  of  the  pilot  study  has  been  outlined.  The 
research  design  has  been  delineated  and  the  statistical  tests  that  will  be  used  to  analyze 
the  data  were  detailed.  Analysis  of  the  data  will  be  reported  in  Chapter  4. 


CHAPTER  4 
PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  if  human  resource  development  managers 

employed  in  institutions  of  higher  education  apply  practices  that  reflect  the  concepts 

inherent  in  the  learning  college  principles.  Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the 

following  questions. 

1 .  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  learning  college  principles  utilized  in  the 
human  resource  development  program  and  the  teaching  styles  of  the  practitioners? 

2.  What  factors  affect  the  teaching  styles  of  human  resource  development 
practitioners? 

3.  What  factors  affect  the  learning  college  practices  employed  in  the  hiunan 
resource  development  program?  '  ■'  '    '       '■-' 

Survey  Responses 
A  total  of  1 65  survey  instruments  were  sent  electronically  to  the  managers  of 
human  resource  programs  located  in  public  doctoral  granting  institutions  as  defined  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Sixty-nine  managers  responded,  providing  a  return  rate  of  42%. 
Profiles  of  the  human  resource  development  programs  and  their  managers  were 
developed  through  analysis  of  the  data  collected.  Data  were  also  collected  to  determine 
which  programs  reflected  the  characteristics  inherent  in  a  learning  college  model. 
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Population  Profile 

The  initial  analysis  examined  the  demographic  data  garnered  regarding  the 
number  of  students  enrolled,  number  of  faculty  and  non-faculty  staff  employed, 
departmental  budget,  outsourcing  of  practices,  number  of  trainers  employed,  education 
and  degree  level  of  trainers,  and  attendance  at  workshops.  Questions  focused  on  the 
managers  of  the  programs  provided  information  on  gender,  years  in  management  role, 
degree  level  and  type.  These  data  were  then  used  to  answer  research  questions  two  and 
three  to  determine  if  the  size  of  the  institution,  the  size  of  the  program,  and/or  the 
characteristics  of  the  manager  and  the  trainers  had  an  impact  on  the  use  of  learning 
college  principles  and  teaching  styles  of  trainers.  This  information  is  presented  in  Tables 
4-1  through  4-14. 
Public  Institution  Profiles 

Profiles  of  the  institutions  were  developed  based  on  university  eiu-ollment, 
number  of  faculty  employed,  and  number  of  non- faculty  employed.  Descriptive  and 
fi-equency  analysis  of  the  data  were  compiled  and  presented  in  Tables  4-1  through  4-3. 

Number  of  students  eiu-olled  was  used  as  an  indicator  of  institution  size.  The  data 
revealed  that  institutions  with  enrollments  of  less  than  10,000  students  employed  8.7%  of 
the  respondents  or  less  while  39.1%  of  the  respondents  were  employed  in  institutions 
enrolling  30,000  or  more  students.  The  remaining  institutions  (44.5%>)  had  enrollments  of 
10,000-29,000  students. 
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Table  4-1 

Institutional  Size:  Distribution  by  Enrollment 


Students  n  % 

<  10,000  6  8J 

10,000-19,000  13  18.8 

20,000-29,000  18  26.1 

30,000+  27  39.1 

No  response  5  7.2 

Total  69  100.0 


Tables  4-2  and  4-3  provide  the  number  of  fiill  time  faculty  and  non- faculty  staff 
employed  by  the  institutions.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they 
employed  1,000  or  less  faculty,  while  16%  reported  that  they  employed  3,000  or  more. 
Thirty-one  percent  employed  from  1,000-2,999  faculty  members. 

Almost  half  (47.8%)  of  the  respondents  were  employed  in  institutions  with  1,000 

to  4,999  non-faculty  staff  The  remaining  half  was  divided  among  institutions  employing 

less  than  1,000  (1 1.6%),  5,000-9,999  (18.8%)  or  greater  than  10,000  (1 1.6%)  non-faculty 

staff 

Table  4-2 

Institutional  Size:  Distribution  by  Full-time  Faculty 

Faculty  n  % 

1,000  30  43 

1,000-1,999  10  14 

2,000-2,999  12  17 

3,000+  11  16 

No  response  6  8.7 

Total  69  100.0 
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Table  4-3 

Institutional  Size:  Distribution  by  Non-Faculty  Staff  Members 

Non-Faculty  «  % 

<1,000  8  Tie 
1,000-4,999  33  47.8 
5,000-9,999  13  18.8 
10,0004-  8  11.6 
No  response  7  10.1 
Total 69 100.0 

Human  Resource  Development  Program  Profiles 

Tables  4-4  through  4-10  detail  characteristics  of  the  human  resource  development 
programs  in  each  of  the  institutions.  Data  were  gathered  regarding  the  size  of  the  budget 
allocated  to  support  the  program,  the  percentage  of  training  seminars  outsourced  by  the 
department,  the  number  of  trainers  employed,  the  educational  background  and  degree 
held  by  trainers,  and  the  workshops  attended. 

Table  4-4  provides  an  analysis  of  the  training  budgets  for  each  of  the  departments 
in  the  sixty-nine  responding  institutions.  Over  half  (63.8%)  reported  a  budget  of  $5,000 
or  more.  Only  5.8%  of  the  respondents  reported  a  budget  of  $1,000  or  less,  while  20.3% 
reported  budgets  of  $1,000-4,999. 

Table  4-5  summarizes  the  responses  regarding  the  outsourcing  of  training 
seminars.  Although  each  institution  had  a  human  resource  development  department,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  majority  (85.5%))  still  outsourced  up  to  20%  of  their  training 
seminars  to  private  companies. 
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Table  4-4 

Human  Resource  Development  Programs:  Distribution  by  Departmental  Budget 
Amount  n  % 

1,000  4  5^8 

1,000-4,999  14  20.3 

5,000  +  44  63.8 

No  response  7  10.1 

Total 69 100.0 

Table  4-5 

Human  Resource  Development  Programs:  Distribution  of  Outsourced  Training  Seminars 

Seminars  n  % 

0-20%  56  S\2 

21-50%  3  4.3 

51-75%  4  5.8 

76-100%  2  2.9 

No  response  4  5.8 

Total 69 lOOO 

Table  4-6  indicates  the  number  of  trainers  per  institution.  Almost  half  (47.8%)  of 

the  institutions  employed  up  to  two  trainers  in  their  human  resource  development 

program.  Eighteen  institutions  (26.1%)  employed  from  three  to  five  trainers  while  14 

institutions  (20.3%)  employed  more  than  five  trainers.  From  the  data  it  is  difficult  to 

Table  4-6 

Human  Resource  Development  Programs:  Distribution  of  Trainers  Employed  in  Program 


Trainers  n  % 

~0^2"  33  47T' 

3-5  18  26.1 

5+  14  20.3 

No  response  4  5.8 

Total  69  100.0 
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determine  if  there  were  programs  that  did  not  employ  trainers.  Given  that  two  programs 
outsourced  up  to  1 00%  of  its  seminars,  it  is  feasible,  this  program  did  not  employ 
trainers. 

Information  regarding  the  educational  background  of  the  trainers  employed  in 
human  resource  development  programs  was  gathered.  Table  4-7  shows  the  percentage  of 
those  trainers  who  had  a  degree  in  education,  a  general  business  degree,  or  a  degree  in 
human  resource  management.  Of  those  institutions  that  responded,  62.3%  (43)  indicated 
that  at  least  half  of  the  trainers  they  employed  had  degrees  in  education.  Eight  institutions 
(11.6%)  reported  that  51%-75%  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in  education.  Thirteen 
institutions  (18.8%)  indicated  that  almost  all  (76-100%)  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in 
education. 

Of  58  institutions,  at  least  half  had  degrees  in  business.  Six  institutions  (8.7%) 
reported  that  more  than  half  (51-75%)  to  almost  all  (76-100%)  of  their  trainers  had 
degrees  in  business. 

Sixty-three  institutions  (91 .3%)  reported  that  less  than  half  of  their  trainers  had 
degrees  in  human  resource  management.  One  institution  (1.4%,)  indicated  that  more  than 
half  (51-75%)  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in  human  resource  management.  None  of  the 
institutions  reported  that  almost  all  (76-100%)  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in  human 
resource  management.  It  appears  that  very  few  trainers  with  human  resource  management 
degrees  are  hired.  The  emphasis  is  placed  instead  on  hiring  trainers  with  education  and 
business  degrees.  This  may  also  reflect  the  fact  that  advanced  degrees  in  human  resource 
management  are  not  commonly  offered. 
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Table  4-7 

Human  Resource  Development  Programs:  Distribution  of  Degrees  of  Trainers, 
Education,  Business,  Human  Resources. 

Degree  Education  Business  Human  Resources 

n  %  n  %  n  % 


0-20% 

29 

42.0 

44 

63.8 

57 

82.6 

21-50% 

14 

20.3 

14 

20.3 

6 

8.7 

51-75% 

8 

11.6 

2 

2.9 

1 

1.4 

76-100% 

13 

18.8 

4 

5.8 

0 

0 

No  response 

5 

7.2 

5 

7.2 

5 

7.2 

Total 

69 

100 

69 

100 

69 

100 

Of  those  departments  that  had  5  or  more  trainers,  most  trainers  had  degrees  in 
education  or  business.  As  seen  in  Table  4-8  one  institution  indicated  that  up  to  100%  of 
their  trainers  had  degrees  in  business.  No  institution  reported  that  100%  of  their  trainers 
held  degrees  in  education  or  human  resource  management. 

Four  institutions  (30%))  indicated  that  more  than  half  of  their  trainers  had  degrees 
in  education,  while  one  institution  (7%)  reported  that  more  than  half  of  their  trainers  held 
degrees  in  business.  No  institution  reported  that  more  than  half  of  their  trainers  had 
degrees  in  human  resource  management. 

Nine  institutions  (69%)  reported  that  less  than  half  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in 
education  and  fourteen  (100%)  institutions  reported  that  less  than  half  of  their  trainers 
had  degrees  in  human  resource  management.  Twelve  institutions  (86%)  reported  that  less 
than  half  of  their  trainers  held  degrees  in  business. 
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Table  4-8 

Human  Resource  Development  Programs  with  5  or  more  Trainers:  Distribution  of  Degrees 

Degree  Education  Business  Human  Resources 

n  %  n  %  n  % 


0-20% 

6 

46 

8 

57 

10 

71 

21-50% 

3 

23 

4 

29 

4 

29 

51-75% 

4 

30 

1 

7 

0 

0 

76-100% 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Total 

13 

100 

14 

100 

14 

100 

Of  programs  reporting  two  or  fewer  trainers  (Table  4-9),  1 1  (33%)  indicated  that 
up  to  100%)  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in  education.  Two  (6%))  indicated  that  up  to 
100%!  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in  business.  No  respondents  reported  that  100%  of 
their  trainers  held  degrees  in  human  resource  management.  Twenty-one  institutions 
(63%>)  reported  that  less  than  half  had  degrees  in  education  and  twenty-nine  institutions 
(88%>)  reported  that  less  than  half  of  their  trainers  held  degrees  in  business.  Thirty-two 
institutions  (97%))  reported  that  less  than  half  possessed  degrees  in  human  resource 
management.  It  appeared  that  smaller  programs  tended  to  utilize  human  resource  trainers 
with  education  degrees. 
Table  4-9 
Human  Resource  Development  Programs  with  less  than  2  Trainers:  Distribution  of 


Degrees 

Degree 

Education 

Business 

Human  Resources 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

0-20% 

15 

45 

24 

73 

32 

97 

21-50% 

6 

18 

5 

15 

0 

0 

51-75% 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

76-100% 

11 

33 

2 

6 

0 

0 

Total 

33 

100 

32 

100 

32 

100 
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The  number  of  institutions  that  encouraged  trainers  to  undertake  continuing 
education  classes  in  learning  methodology  is  reflected  in  Table  4-10.  Over  70%  (49)  of 
the  institutions  allowed  their  trainers  to  attend  learning  methodology  workshops,  while 
23.2%  (16)  did  not  encourage  trainers  to  attend. 
Table  4-10 
Percentage  of  Programs  Practicing  Trainer  Education 


Answer 

No 

Yes 

No  response 

Total 

n 

% 

16 

23.2 

49 
71.0 

4 

5.8 

69 

100 

Human  Resource  Development  Program  Manager  Profiles 

Demographic  data  were  gathered  on  the  characteristics  of  the  managers  of  the 
human  resource  development  programs.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  gender, 
years  served  in  a  management  role,  the  highest  degree  earned,  and  the  type  of  degree 
earned.  This  information  is  presented  in  Tables  4-11,  4-12,  4-13  and  4-14. 

Table  4-11  reflects  the  gender  of  the  program  managers.  The  data  revealed  that 
65.2%  (45)  of  the  respondents  were  female  and  26.1%  (18)  were  male. 
Table  4-11 
Program  Managers:  Gender 


Gender 

Male 

Female 

No  response 

Total 

n 

% 

18 
26.1 

45 
65.2 

6 

8.7 

69 
100 

Table  4-12  provides  information  on  the  number  of  years  that  each  manager  had 
served  as  head  of  the  human  resources  department.  Forty-six  of  the  respondents  (66.7%) 
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had  been  in  that  role  less  than  10  years.  Eighteen  (26.1%)  have  been  in  the  role  for  ten  or 

more  years. 

Table  4-12 

Program  Managers:  Years  in  Management  Role 


Years 

0-4.9 

5-9.9 

10+ 

No  response  Total 

n 

% 

28 
40.6 

18 
26.1 

18 
26.1 

5                   69 

7.2                 100 

In  Table  4-13,  59.4%  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  held  a  master  degree. 
Eleven  respondents  reported  doctorates  (15.9%),  and  10  reported  baccalaureate  degrees 
(14.5%).  A  very  small  percent  (2.9)  held  an  Associate  degree.  It  appears  that  an 
advanced  degree  such  as  a  master  degree  is  the  most  common  degree  for  this  level  of 
management  expertise. 
Table  4-13 
Program  Managers:  Highest  Degree  Earned 


Highest  Degree 
Earned 

Associate  Baccalaureate  Master 

Doctoral  No  response  Total 

n 
% 

2                 10                    41 
2.9              14.5                 59.4 

11             5                   69 
15.9          7.2                 100 

As  seen  in  Table  4-14,  39.1%  of  the  program  managers  held  degrees  in  education, 
while  15.9%  held  degrees  in  business,  and  7.2%  had  degrees  in  human  resource 
management.  Given  the  large  number  of  females  that  responded,  this  may  reflect  that  fact 
that  females  historically  have  entered  the  education  profession.  Twenty-one  respondents 
(30.4%)  indicated  they  had  a  degree  in  an  area  of  specialty  other  than  education,  business, 
or  human  resource  management.  Movement  into  the  training  management  field  may  be 
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the  result  of  promotional  opportunities  based  on  leadership  ability  and  knowledge  of  the 

organization  rather  than  as  solely  based  on  type  of  degree  held. 

Table  4-14 

Program  Managers:  Type  of  Degree  Earned 

Type  of  Degree  Education  Business       HR  Other  No  response   Total 

Earned 

n  27  11  5  21  5  69 

% 39J 15^9 7.2  30.4  7.2 100 

Reliability  Estimates 

Prior  to  conducting  any  further  statistical  analysis,  an  estimate  of  the  reliability  of 
the  data  gathered  during  this  study  was  conducted.  A  Cronbach's  alpha  coefficient  of 
reliability  was  calculated  for  all  items  pertaining  to  learning  college  practices  (LCP). 
Conti  (1978)  and  Elliott  (1996)  calculated  reliability  using  Cronbach's  alpha  for  the 
Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Styles  (PALS)  instrument.  This  instrument  measured  the 
teaching  styles  preferred  by  instructors  and  was  derived  from  the  principles  of  adult 
learning  (Conti,  1978). 
Learning  College  Practices 

Individual  reliability  estimates  were  calculated  for  each  of  the  seven  learner- 
centered  practices  that  were  targeted  by  the  overall  instrument.  A  Cronbach's  alpha 
coefficient  for  the  questions  related  to  the  variety  of  programs  (PV)  offered  by  the 
program  (19  items)  was  .65  (n  =  58).  The  item  correlation  coefficients  ranged  from  .058 
to  .421 .  A  Cronbach's  alpha  for  those  questions  related  to  the  manager's  use  of 
techniques  to  assess  organizational  learning  (OL)  needs  (8  items)  was  .77  (n  =  63).  The 
item  correlation  coefficients  ranged  Irom  .245  to  .498.  The  items  related  to  the 
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manager's  and  trainers  use  of  techniques  to  assess  (AS)  the  needs  of  learners  (5  items) 
had  a  Cronbach's  alpha  coefficient  of  .70  (n  =  63).  The  correlation  coefficients  ranged 
from  .356  to  .581.  Questions  related  to  the  manager's  utilization  of  resources  (UR)  for 
training  purposes  (4  items)  had  a  Cronbach's  alpha  of  .75.  The  correlation  coefficients 
ranged  fi-om  .252  to  .685. 

Items  related  to  the  utilization  of  incentives  (UI)  consisted  of  six  questions  and 
had  a  Cronbach's  alpha  of  .52  (n=65)  with  correlation  coefficients  ranging  from  -.006  to 
.695.  Questions  specific  to  the  use  of  monetary  incentives  (3  items)  had  a  Cronbach's 
alpha  of  .79  with  a  correlation  coefficient  of  .696.  These  questions  were  retained  and  the 
questions  related  to  non-monetary  incentives  were  discarded.  Items  related  to  the 
evaluation  methods  (EM)  used  by  trainers  (3  items)  had  a  Cronbach's  alpha  of  .38  (n  = 
66).  The  correlation  coefficients  ranged  from  .153  to  .295.  Items  related  to  program 
philosophy  (PP)  consisted  of  three  questions  and  had  a  Cronbach's  alpha  of  .31  (n=60). 
The  correlation  coefficients  ranged  from  .01 1  to  .148. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  reliability  estimate,  items  related  to  the  use  of  non- 
monetary incentives,  and  the  two  practices,  EM  and  PP  were  eliminated  leaving  five 
learner-centered  practices  and  a  total  of  39  questions.  The  coefficient  alpha  for  the  total 
LCP  items  was  .79  (n  =  61).  The  correlation  coefficients  ranged  from  -.552  to  1.0.  Based 
on  these  results  of  the  reliability  estimate,  it  was  determined  that  the  instrument  was 
selectively  measuring  a  single  construct  effectively. 
Teaching  Styles 

Using  the  PALS,  scores  were  calculated  to  reflect  the  teaching  styles  preferred  by 
trainers.  The  original  PALS  instrument  was  used  with  the  formal  environment  found  in  a 
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traditional  classroom    In  order  to  use  the  PALS  instrument  with  an  informal  audience  as 
in  a  training  environment,  Seevers  (1991)  made  modifications  to  the  original  questions. 
Working  with  the  assistance  of  the  author  of  PALS,  Dr.  Conti,  five  questions  were 
revised  and  items  slightly  reworded.  Elliot  (1996)  made  an  additional  minor  modification 
to  the  Seevers's  version  of  the  PALS.  In  five  questions  the  word  "clientele"  was  replaced 
with  the  word  "learner."  Using  Cronbach's  alphas,  the  modified  version  of  the  PALS  was 
field  tested  by  Elliot  (1996)  and  the  resulting  reliability  coefficient  was  .75. 
Learning  College  Practices 

Table  4-15  provides  an  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  in  response  to  questions 
examining  the  learning  college  practices  employed  by  trainers  and  managers  in  human 
resource  development  programs.  These  data  were  then  used  to  answer  research  questions 
one  and  three  to  determine  a  relationship  between  the  learning  college  principles  utilized 
in  the  human  resource  development  programs  of  these  institutions  and  the  teaching  styles 
of  the  practitioners,  and  to  determine  what  factors  affect  the  learning  college  practices 
employed  in  human  resource  development  programs. 

Those  programs  with  a  high  score  on  the  LCP  practiced  more  learner-centered 
behaviors  than  those  programs  with  lower  scores.  With  a  total  of  39  questions,  the  mean 
score  for  this  section  was  21.26,  and  the  standard  deviation  was  6.90.  Scores  ranged  fi-om 
a  minimum  of  1  to  a  maximum  of  36.  No  institution  scored  a  39,  and  only  six  scored 
above  30. 

Further  analysis  of  the  scores  examined  the  five  individual  practices  that  comprise 
a  learner-centered  program.  The  scores  for  the  questions  related  to  the  variety  of 
programs  and  seminars  (19  items)  offered  by  the  human  resource  development 
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department  (PV)  ranged  from  a  low  of  0  to  a  high  of  18.  No  organization  scored  a  19.  The 
mean  score  was  11.35  with  a  standard  deviation  of  2.95.  Given  a  maximum  score  of  19, 
which  would  indicate  that  all  aspects  of  program  variety  are  met,  a  mean  score  of  1 1.35 
indicates  that  more  than  half  of  these  learning  college  principles  are  used. 

The  scores  on  the  questions  measuring  the  practice  of  using  various  methods  to 
assess  organizational  learning  needs  (OL)  consisted  of  eight  items  and  ranged  from  0  to 
maximum  of  7.  No  organization  scored  an  8.  The  mean  score  was  2.48  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  2.03.  Given  a  maximum  score  of  8,  which  would  indicate  that  all  aspects  of 
organizational  learning  are  met,  a  mean  score  of  2.03  indicates  that  very  few  practices  of 
this  learning  college  principle  are  used. 

Scores  for  questions  concerning  practices  related  to  trainers  and  manager's  use  of 
techniques  to  assess  needs  of  learners  (AS)  consisted  of  five  items  and  resulted  in  scores 
ranging  from  0  to  5.  The  mean  score  was  1.38  with  a  standard  deviation  of  1.39.  Given  a 
maximum  score  of  5,  which  would  indicate  that  all  aspects  of  assessing  the  needs  of 
learners  are  met,  a  mean  score  of  1 .38  indicates  that  very  few  practices  of  this  learning 
college  principle  are  used. 

Scores  for  questions  regarding  the  utilization  of  resources  for  training  purposes 
(UR)  consisted  of  four  items  and  produced  scores  ranging  from  0  to  4.  The  mean  score 
was  2.59  with  a  standard  deviation  of  1.44  indicating  that  in  comparison  to  the  other 
practices,  many  aspects  of  the  utilization  of  resources  are  being  met. 

The  scores  for  questions  regarding  the  practice  of  utilizing  monetary  incentives 
(UI)  consisted  of  three  items  and  produced  scores  ranging  from  0  to  3.  No  organization 
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scored  a  3.  The  mean  score  was  1.22  with  a  standard  deviation  of  0.87,  indicating  that 

some  aspects  of  this  practice  are  being  met. 
Table  4-15 
Learning  College  Practices  (N=69) 


Variable 
LCP  PRACTICES 


LCP 

PV 

OL 

AS 

UR 

Ul 

« 

68 

56 

60 

63 

66 

66 

Mean 

21.26 

11.35 

2.48 

1.38 

2.59 

1.22 

SD 

6.90 

2.95 

2.03 

1.39 

1.44 

0.87 

Teaching  Styles 

The  last  section  of  the  survey  used  the  modified  PALS  instrument  to  determine 
the  teaching  styles  employed  and  favored  by  the  program  managers.  These  data  were  then 
used  to  answer  research  questions  one  and  two  as  they  pertain  to  teaching  styles  of 
practitioners. 

The  modified  PALS  used  a  summated  scale  with  each  item  ranging  from  zero  to 
(5).  Twenty  items  (2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  16,  19,21,26,27,29,30,33,37,38,40,41) 
required  reverse  coding.  When  totaled,  the  44  items  on  the  PALS  instrument  ranged  from 
0  to  220.  An  individual's  score  is  interpreted  by  comparing  the  score  to  the  normative 
mean  of  146.  Conti  (1985)  established  the  PALS  normative  scores  following  analysis  of 
data  for  over  800  adult  educators.  The  normative  mean  for  the  modified  PALS  was  146 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  20.  Scores  above  the  mean  indicate  a  learner-centered  style 
of  teaching;  conversely  scores  below  the  mean  indicate  a  teacher-centered  style  (Elliot, 
1996).  Table  4-16  shows  the  distribution  of  the  scores  of  the  program  managers  on  the 
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modified  PALS.  The  data  revealed  a  total  PALS  mean  score  of  141 .0  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  17.86.  The  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each  PALS  factor  is  also  shown 
in  Table  4-16.  The  data  indicated  that  the  trainers  had  a  population  mean  score  that 
reflected  a  preference  for  the  teacher-centered  style  when  compared  to  the  normative 
mean. 

Table  4-16 

PALS  Factor  Scores  (N=69) 


Variable 
PALS  FACTORS 

PALS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

n 

Mean 

SD 

60 

141.01 

17.86 

60 

38.78 

7.23 

60 

26.30 

5.71 

58 

12.00 

2.96 

60 

21.61 

3.97 

60 

16.65 

2.44 

59 

14.47 
2.88 

61 

13.40 
3.84 

Conti  (1985)  established  that  the  total  PALS  score  could  be  further  delineated  into 
degrees  of  strength  of  style  preference,  and  that  successive  ranges  of  10  points  from  the 
mean  score  could  be  classified  as  a  moderate,  intermediate,  high,  or  very  high  preference 
for  that  particular  style  of  teaching.  Table  4-17  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
preferences  in  this  study. 

While  68.3%  of  the  respondents  scored  in  the  teacher-centered  style  range,  21.7% 
or  13  respondents  showed  a  high  preference  for  the  teacher-centered  style.  Thirty-three 
percent,  or  19  of  the  respondents,  scored  in  the  learner-centered  style  range.  Of  these 
1 1.7%  or  seven  respondents  showed  a  high  preference  for  this  particular  style  of  teaching. 
A  high  preference  for  the  learner-centered  style  of  teaching  was  found  to  be  minimal  even 
for  those  respondents  who  scored  in  the  learner-centered  range. 
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Table  4-17 

Distribution  of  Perceived  Teaching  Style  as  Measured  by  Total  Score  (N=69) 

Teaching  Style 
Teacher  Centered  Learner-Centered 

<T27         127-136        137-146  147-156  157-166        >I66       TotaT 

"  13  14  14  5  7  7  60 

%  21.7  23,3  23.3  8.3  11.7  11.7         100 


The  modified  PALS  instrument  measured  seven  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
teaching  style  of  the  trainer.  These  factors  are  learner-centered  activities,  personalizing 
instruction,  relating  to  experience,  assessing  learner  needs,  climate  building,  participation 
in  the  learning  process,  and  flexibility  for  personal  development  (Elliott,  1996). 

Factor  1 , "Learner-Centered  Activities",  consists  of  twelve  questions  (2,  4,  11,  12, 
13,  16,  19,  21,  29,  30,  38,  40).  For  this  factor,  Conti  (1985)  determined  a  norm  of  38  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  8.3.  He  found  that  trainers  with  scores  above  the  normative  mean 
of  38  practiced  a  learner-centered  style  by  utilizing  more  informal  evaluation  and 
exercising  less  control  over  the  learning  environment.  Trainers  who  scored  below  the 
mean  were  identified  as  more  teacher-centered,  making  greater  use  of  formal  evaluation 
methods  with  more  control  over  the  learning  environment  (Elliot,  1996).  Conti  also  found 
that  trainers  with  a  teacher-centered  style  are  more  likely  to  assume  that  adults  have  a 
similar  style  of  learning  and  as  a  result  practice  only  one  teaching  method.  In  this  study, 
the  trainers  had  a  mean  of  38.78  (with  a  standard  deviation  of  7.23),  which  is  slightly 
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higher  than  the  norm  mean  of  38.  The  scores  for  this  factor  ranged  from  a  high  of  60  to  a 
low  of25  (Table  4-18). 
Table  4-18 

Distribution  of  Factor  One  Scores:  Learner-Centered  Activities  (N=69) 

Teaching  Style 
Teacher  Centered  Learner-Centered 

<29.7        29.7-33.9      34.0-38.5         38.6-42.2        42.3-46.3      >46.3      TotaT 
«  7  8  9  18  9  9  60 

%  11.6  13.3  15.0  30.0  15.0  15.0         100 


The  answers  to  nine  questions  (3,  9,  17,  24,  32,  35,  37,  41,  42)  were  analyzed  for 
Factor  2  or  "Personalizing  Instruction."  Conti  (1 985)  found  a  normative  mean  of  3 1  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  6.8  for  this  factor  which  measured  an  instructor's  ability  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  learners  by  using  a  variety  of  methods  and  materials  and  allowing 
learners  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace.  High  scores  identified  trainers  as  learner-centered 
in  that  they  developed  objectives  based  on  individual  needs,  and  made  use  of  varied 
methods  and  materials.  Low  scores  identified  instructors  who  developed  structured 
objectives  and  used  less  varied  methods  and  materials.  In  this  study,  the  scores  for  this 
factor  ranged  from  14  to  38.  The  respondents  scored  a  mean  of  26.30  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  5.71  (Table  4-19). 
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Table  4-19 

Distribution  of  Factor  Two  Scores:  Personalizing  Instruction  (N=69) 


Teaching  Style 
Teacher  Centered  Learner-Centered 


<24.2        24.2-27.6       27.7-31.5       31.6-34.4      34.5-37.8       >37.8        Total 
n  18  17  17  3  3  2  60 

%  30.0  28.0  28.0  5.0  5.0  3.0  100 


Factor  3,  "Relating  to  Experience",  was  measured  using  six  questions  (14,  31,  34, 
39,  43,  and  44).  This  factor  identified  instructors  who  valued  the  previous  experience  of 
the  learners  and  related  that  experience  to  the  new  material.  Conti  (1985)  found  a  mean 
of  21  with  a  standard  deviation  of  4.9  for  this  factor.  Instructors  with  high  scores  were 
more  learner-centered,  utilizing  the  experiences  of  the  learners.  Instructors  who  scored 
lower  than  the  mean  were  more  teacher-centered  and  did  not  incorporate  this  instructional 
method  to  their  curriculum.  Respondents  in  this  study  scored  a  mean  of  21.61  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  2.96  (Table  4-20). 

"Assessing  Student  Needs,"  PALS  Factor  4,  was  measured  using  four  questions 
(5,  8,  23  and  25).  Conti  (1985)  found  a  mean  of  14  and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.6  for  this 
factor.  Trainers  with  high  scores  viewed  their  interaction  with  learners  as  instrumental  in 
discovering  their  learning  needs.  Trainers  with  low  scores  did  not  see  interaction  with 
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learners  as  valuable  and  utilized  a  more  teacher-centered  approach.  In  this  study,  trainers 
scored  a  mean  of  12  with  a  standard  deviation  of  2.96  (Table  4-21). 

Factor  5,  "Climate  Building",  was  measured  using  four  questions  (18,  20,  22,  28). 
Conti  (1985)  found  a  mean  of  16  and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.0  for  this  factor.  Those 
trainers  who  scored  high  on  this  factor  were  considered  learner-centered.  They  valued 
interaction  among  learners  and  built  a  supportive  environment  that  encouraged  learners  to 
take  risks.  Those  trainers  with  low  scores  were  considered  teacher-centered  and  did  less  to 
encourage  climate  building.  In  this  study,  trainers  scored  a  mean  of  16.65  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  2.44  (Table  4-22). 

"Participation  in  the  Learning  Process,"  PALS  Factor  6,  was  measured  by  four 
questions  (1,  10,15,  36).  Conti  (1985)  found  a  mean  of  13  and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.0 
for  this  factor.  Instructors  with  high  scores  were  considered  learner-centered.  They  involved 
learners  in  identifying  problems  to  be  solved  and  encouraged  their  learners  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning.  Those  trainers  with  low  scores  exhibited  less  of  these 
types  of  behaviors.  In  this  study,  trainers  scored  a  mean  of  14.47,  with  a  standard  deviation 
of  2.88  (Table  4-23). 

Factor  7,  "Flexibility  for  Personal  Development,"  was  measured  via  questions  6,  7, 
26,  27,  33.  Conti  (1985)  found  a  mean  of  13  and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.9  for  this  factor. 
Trainers  with  high  scores  here  saw  themselves  as  facilitators  rather  than  providers  of 
information,  and  were  considered  learner-centered.  Those  who  scored  below  the  norm  mean 
viewed  themselves  as  providers  of  information  rather  than  facilitators.  In  this  study,  trainers 
scored  a  mean  of  13.40  with  a  standard  deviation  of  3.84  (Table  4-24). 
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Research  Questions 
Research  Question  1 

The  initial  research  question  of  this  study  sought  to  determine  a  relationship  between 
the  learning  college  principles  utilized  in  the  human  resource  development  program  and  the 
teaching  styles  of  the  practitioners.  Items  on  the  survey  asked  respondents  to  reflect  on  the 
learning  college  practices  utilized  in  their  human  resource  development  program  by 
answering  yes  or  no  to  39  questions.  (Total  frequency  data  are  presented  in  Table  4-15.) 
Programs  with  high  scores  on  the  first  section  made  use  of  a  greater  number  of  learner- 
centered  activities  within  the  training  agenda. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  to  answer  44  questions  on  a  modified  PALS  survey 
indicating  their  preference  for  a  learner-centered  style  of  teaching.  Correlations  were 
conducted  to  examine  the  relationship  between  the  scores  on  the  LCP  with  scores  on  the 
PALS.  Using  the  Pearson  Product  Moment,  the  correlation  between  these  scores  was  not 
significant,  r(57)=.l  8,  p<.  05. 

The  relationships  between  the  total  scores  on  the  PALS  were  correlated  with  the  five 
learner-centered  practices  using  the  Pearson  Product  Moment.  Table  4-25  shows  the 
relationship  between  the  total  scores  on  the  PALS  test  and  program  variety  (PV), 
organizational  learning  (QL),  assessing  student  needs  (AS),  utilization  of  monetary 
incentives  (UI),  and  utilization  of  teaching  resources  (UR). 

Total  scores  on  PALS  were  significant  with  PV  scores  (.292  significant  at  the  .05 
level),  with  r(46)=.292,  p  <.05  and  UI  scores  (.280  significant  at  the  .05  level),  with 
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r(55)=  .280,  p<  .05.  A  relationship  exists  with  high  scores  on  PALS,  signifying  a  learner- 
centered  teaching  style,  with  high  scores  on  program  variety  and  utilization  of  monetary 
incentives. 

Table  4-25 

Pearson  Product  Moment:  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (  N=69) 

Variable  «  Pearson  Product  Moment 

PV  48  .292* 

OL  53  .154 

AS  54  -.118 

UI  57  .280* 

UR 57 ^207 

*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed). 

Total  LCP  scores  were  correlated  with  factors  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the 
PALS.  Table  4-26  shows  the  relationship  that  exists  between  LCP  and  learner- 
centered  activities  (Factor  1),  personalizing  instruction  (Factor  2),  relating  to 
experience  (Factor  3),  assessing  student  needs  (Factor  4),  climate  building  (Factor  5), 
participation  in  the  learning  process  (Factor  6),  and  flexibility  for  personal 
development  (Factor  7).  Total  scores  on  LCP  were  significant  with  assessing  student 
needs  (Factor  4)  scores  (.306  significant  at  the  .05  level)  or  r(58)=.31  (p<.05).  There 
was  a  relationship  between  high  scores  on  the  LCP  signifying  a  program  that  made 
use  of  learner-centered  practices  with  high  scores  on  using  a  teaching  style  that 
focused  on  techniques  and  methods  that  assess  student  needs. 
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Table  4-26 

Pearson  Product  Moment:  Learning  College  Practices  (N=69) 

Variable  n  Pearson  Product  Moment 

Factor  1  59  i)99 

Factor  2  59  .201 

Factors  59  .013 

Factor  4  60  .306* 

Factor  5  60  -.016 

Factor  6  59  .110 

Factor  7 60 .011 

*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed). 

Research  Question  2 

The  second  question  of  this  research  investigated  the  factors  that  affect  the  teaching 
styles  of  human  resource  development  practitioners.  Using  the  human  resource 
development  manager  profile  (Tables  4-1 1  through  4-14)  and  teaching  style  scores  (Table 
4-16  through  4-24)  an  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  assess  the  relationship  of 
one  or  more  factors  with  the  dependent  variable.  Using  ANOVA,  significance  levels  for  all 
factors  of  the  PALS  were  calculated.  The  results  are  listed  in  Table  4-27. 

Sixty-three  of  the  69  respondents  completed  the  question  about  gender.  Of  those  that 
responded,  71.4%  (45)  were  female  and  28.6%  (18)  were  male.  An  ANOVA  was  conducted 
to  determine  if  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  means  of  the  gender  of  the  human 
resource  development  managers  with  their  score  on  the  PALS  test  and  PALS  factors.  A 
significance  level  of  .760  indicated  that  no  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  gender 
of  respondents  with  their  total  score  on  the  PALS  test,  F(l,  57)=.094, 
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p<.05,  R2=.002.  While,  prior  research  studies  have  shown  that  there  is  a  significant 
difference  in  gender  and  teaching  style  (Demming,  1986),  no  significant  differences  in  the 
means  were  found  for  the  gender  of  the  respondents  and  the  PALS  factors. 

The  ANOVA  procedure  was  conducted  to  determine  if  there  were  significant 
differences  in  the  means  for  the  number  of  years  a  respondent  had  served  as  human  resource 
development  manager  with  their  score  on  the  PALS  test  and  PALS  factors.  For  data  analysis 
purposes,  the  three  levels  of  years  in  the  role  of  manager  were  consolidated  into  two  levels, 
0-4.9  years  and  5  plus  years.  A  significance  level  of  .430  indicated  that  no  significant 
differences  were  found  for  the  number  of  years  in  role  of  manager  with  total  scores  on  PALS 
test,  F(l,  5S)=.632,/i<.05,/?2=.01 1.  No  significant  differences  in  the  means  were  found  for 
the  years  in  a  management  role  and  the  PALS  factors.  This  result  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
PALS  measures  a  preference  or  consistency  in  utilizing  a  particular  style  for  teaching  and 
years  in  a  management  role  have  no  impact  on  one's  preference. 

An  ANOVA  was  conducted  to  examine  significant  differences  in  the  means  of  the 
highest  degree  earned  by  LCP  managers  and  scores  on  the  PALS  tests.  For  the  purposes  of 
analysis,  the  four  degrees  were  divided  into  graduate  and  non-graduate  level  categories. 
While  prior  research  has  shown  that  graduate  level  coursework  affects  teaching  style 
(Pearson,  1980),  no  significant  difference  in  the  means  was  found  between  the  two  levels. 
F(1,5S)  =  3.405, /)<.05,  R2=.057.  However,  additional  tests  of  significance  were  conducted 
on  the  PALS  factors.  A  significance  level  of  .032  indicated  a  significant  difference  in  the 
variance  of  the  means  of  the  scores  on  PALS  factor  2,  personalizing  instruction,  and  having 
completed  a  graduate  degree  or  not  having  a  graduate  degree,  F(1,58)=A.%S(),  p<.05,  R2= 
.080.  It  appears  that  in  this  area,  graduate  level  managers  with  a  learner-centered  orientation 
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plaimed  their  content  based  on  the  individual  needs  of  the  learners.  Post-  hoc  procedures 
were  not  completed  because  of  the  lack  of  more  than  two  categories. 

Significant  differences  in  the  variance  of  the  means  for  the  educational  background 
of  the  program  managers  with  the  total  scores  on  the  PALS  tests  were  not  found  (p<.05). 
This  finding  was  at  first  inconsistent  with  Conti's  findings  on  the  impact  of  the  educational 
background  of  the  instructor  (1990).  However,  additional  tests  of  the  analysis  of  variance, 
using  the  PALS  factors,  showed  a  significant  difference  between  the  variance  of  the  means 
of  the  score  on  PALS  factor  3  with  the  educational  background  of  the  program  manager.  A 
significance  level  of  .001  was  found  between  PALS  factor  3  and  the  major  F(2,58)=S.072, 
p<.05,  R2=.2X1.  A  Bonfemoi  post  hoc  test  revealed  significant  differences  between  the 
means  of  those  program  managers  with  an  education  degree  and  those  with  a  business 
degree  and  those  with  another  degree  type.  Analysis  of  variance  also  indicated  a  significant 
difference  in  the  variance  of  the  means  for  PALS  Factor  5,  climate  building,  and  the 
educational  background  of  the  managers  F(2,58)=4.57Q,p<.05,  R2  =.140.  Bonferoni  post 
hoc  test  showed  a  significant  difference  between  education  and  business  and  scores  on 
PALS  Factor  5.  These  findings  thus  proved  consistency  in  specific  factors  of  the  PALS 
instrument. 
Research  Question  3 

The  third  research  question  examined  what  factors  affect  the  learning  college 
practices  utilized  in  the  human  resource  development  program.  The  total  LCP  score  was 
compared  to  the  data  gathered  from  the  profiles  of  the  public  institution  (Tables  4-1  through 
Table  4-3),  the  human  resource  development  program  (Tables  4-4  through  4-10),  and  the 
profiles  of  the  human  resource  managers  (Table  4-1 1  through  4-14).  These  data  include  the 
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number  of  faculty,  non-faculty  employees,  and  enrollment  of  the  institutions.  Other 
demographics  were  compared,  including  the  percentage  of  seminars  outsourced,  the  number 
of  trainers  in  the  program,  the  percentage  of  trainers  with  a  specific  type  of  degree,  and  the 
percentage  of  trainers  that  attend  learning  methodology  workshops.  The  demographics 
associated  with  the  program  managers  were  also  compared.  These  included  gender,  years  in 
position,  highest  degree  earned,  and  the  major  area  of  study.  Scores  were  also  provided  for 
those  practices  associated  with  particular  learner-centered  principles  -  program  variety  (PV), 
assessing  organizational  learning  needs  (OL),  assessing  learners  needs  (AS),  utilization  of 
teaching  resources  (UR),  and  utilization  of  monetary  incentives  (UI).  The  data  presented  in 
Table  4-28  through  4-30  shows  the  significance  levels  between  the  variance  of  the  means  of 
the  total  scores  on  the  LCP  and  the  five  practices  associated  with  learning  college  principles 
and  the  demographic  factors.  An  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  assess  the 
relationship  of  one  or  more  factors  with  the  dependent  variable. 

Using  the  data  from  the  institution  profile  and  the  human  resource  development 
program  profile,  no  significant  levels  of  difference  in  the  variance  of  the  means  were  found 
when  applying  both  the  total  LCP  score  and  the  five  LCP  practices  (p<.  05).    Specifically 
these  categories  were  examined  the  total  number  of  faculty  and  non-faculty  employed, 
enrollment  size,  percentage  of  seminars  outsourced,  number  of  trainers,  and  percentage  of 
trainers  with  education,  business,  or  human  resource  degrees.  No  prior  research  has  been 
conducted  to  determine  if  these  factors  should  be  significant  with  LCP.  Yet,  it  could  be 
surmised  that  the  use  of  LCP  would  be  consistent  with  the  degree  held  by  trainers  (Conti, 
1990). 
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For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  the  three  levels  of  budget  size  were  consolidated  into 
two.  Using  ANOVA,  analysis  of  the  data  reveals  that  there  is  a  significant  level  of  difference 
in  the  variance  of  the  means  for  budget  size  and  the  total  scores  on  the  LCP,  F(l,59y=4.067, 
p<.Q5,  R2=.064.  Those  programs  with  larger  budgets  had  a  higher  mean  score  on  the  LCP 
than  those  programs  with  smaller  budgets.  No  significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
five  LCP  practices  (Tables  4-28  and  4-29).  This  finding  may  be  correlated  with  the  high  cost 
of  providing  training  to  staff  (Van  Buren  &  King,  2000). 

Using  an  ANOVA  of  the  human  resource  development  manager  profile,  no 
significant  differences  in  the  variance  of  the  means  were  found  when  compared  with  the 
total  scores  on  the  LCP  or  the  five  LCP  practices  {p<.  05).  These  factors  included  gender, 
years  in  management  role,  or  highest  degree  held  by  the  manager  (Table  4-30).  As  stated 
earlier,  gender  might  impact  teaching  style  and  an  orientation  to  the  learner-centered 
methods  and  thus  the  use  of  LCP  (Demming,  1986). 

Sunmiary 
This  chapter  presented  the  findings  of  the  research.  It  began  with  a  review  of 
the  population  profiled  and  the  survey  reliability  results,  and  progressed  sequentially 
through  the  results  of  each  research  question. 

As  mentioned,  a  total  of  165  survey  instruments  were  electronically  sent  to  the 
managers  of  human  resource  programs  located  in  public  doctoral  granting  institutions  as 
defined  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Sixty-nine  managers  responded,  providing  a  return  rate  of 
42%.  Profiles  of  human  resource  development  programs  and  the  human  resource  development 
managers  were  developed  through  analysis  of  the  data  collected.  Data  were  also  collected  to 
determine  which  programs  reflected  the  practices  inherent  in  a  learning  college  model. 
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The  analysis  of  the  demographic  data,  as  detailed  in  Tables  4-1  through  4-3, 
revealed  a  majority  of  the  respondents  were  employed  in  institutions  with  large  student 
enrollments  and  with  large  populations  of  both  faculty  and  non-faculty  staff  members. 
The  majority  of  human  resource  development  programs  were  given  larger  budgets  and 
very  few  outsourced  more  than  half  of  their  training  seminars,  as  illustrated  in  Tables  4-4 
though  4-10.  Most  programs  provided  their  own  in-house  training  using  at  the  most  two 
trainers.  Larger  programs  employing  more  trainers  tended  to  hire  trainers  with  both 
educational  and  business  backgrounds.  Smaller  programs  tended  to  employ  trainers  with 
educational  backgrounds.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  programs  did  not  focus  on 
providing  their  instructors  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  training  in  learning 
methodologies. 

As  shown  in  Table  4-11,  a  large  majority  of  the  human  resource  development 
managers  who  responded  to  the  survey  were  female.  The  majority  of  managers,  as 
reported  in  Tables  4-12  through  4-14,  possessed  at  least  a  master  degree  with  a  large 
percentage  having  degrees  in  education.  An  equally  large  number  of  managers  held 
degrees  in  areas  other  than  a  relevant  field.  This  suggests  that  managers  came  into  the 
profession  with  backgrounds  outside  of  human  resource  development,  but  did  employ 
trainers  with  relevant  backgrounds. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data,  as  illustrated  in  Tables  4-16  and  4-25  through  4-27, 
provided  information  on  the  teaching  styles  of  the  trainers.  This  analysis  showed  that 
overall  most  trainers  favored  a  teacher-centered  style.  However,  there  were  aspects  of 
their  teaching  approach  that  included  some  learner-centered  methods.  Trainers  used  a  less 
formal  method  of  evaluation,  tended  to  vary  their  teaching  methods  when  needed,  and 
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made  some  attempt  to  relate  the  information  to  their  student's  experiences.  Also,  as  is 
usually  the  situation  in  a  training  environment,  a  less  structured  teaching  climate  was 
employed.  Table  4-26  showed  that  managers  with  a  learner-centered  approach  towards 
assessing  student  needs  utilized  more  learning  college  practices  in  their  overall  human 
resource  programs. 

Additional  analysis,  as  seen  in  Table  4-27,  indicated  that  the  level  of  educational 
degree  influenced  the  teaching  style  of  the  instructors.  Those  instructors  with  a  graduate 
degree  tended  to  favor  a  learner-centered  style  of  teaching  in  the  area  of  personalizing 
instruction.  No  relationship  was  found  between  instructors  with  differing  degrees  in 
education,  business  or  human  resources  management  and  teaching  style  except  in  the 
areas  of  relating  to  experience  and  climate  building. 

Analysis  of  the  data  as  measured  by  the  LCP  and  PALS  and  their  relationship  to 
the  learning-college  model  is  detailed  in  Tables  4-15,  Table  4-25, 4-26,  and  Tables  4-28 
through  Table  4-30.  This  analysis  indicated  that  learner-centered  trainers  utilized  a 
greater  variety  of  seminars  and/or  training  programs,  and  also  used  additional  resources 
to  enhance  their  leaming  programs.  Other  learning  college  practices  were  under  utilized 
in  the  overall  program  structure.  Budget  also  played  a  role  in  the  number  of  leaming 
college  model  practices  employed  by  the  human  resource  development  program. 

Chapter  5  includes  a  further  discussion  and  analysis  of  these  data,  and  provides 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  research  study.  Directions  for  future  research  to 
better  understand  human  resource  development  management  practices  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  also  discussed. 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

In  a  competitive,  ever-changing  environment,  institutions  of  higher  education 
must  quickly  adapt  to  stay  financially  sound.  Employees  must  understand  the  current 
environment  in  which  universities  operate  and  the  shifting  demands  for  higher-level  skills 
and  corresponding  job  expectations.  This  can  only  happen  if  employees  recognize  the 
need  for  change,  are  flexible,  and  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  organizational  mission. 
Administrators  can  successfully  manage  employees  in  these  demanding  times  by 
adequately  communicating  the  need  for  these  changes,  providing  avenues  for  training  and 
cross-training,  and  facilitating  a  variety  of  new  job  opportunities  (London,  1995). 

Research  in  human  resource  development  has  shown  that  effective  training 
programs  enhance  the  value  of  employees  at  many  levels.  As  stated  by  London  (1995,  p. 
179),  "It  is  a  paradox  that  institutions  of  higher  education  are  among  the  last  of  major 
organizations  to  recognize  the  importance  of  staff  training."  Training  affects  employees  at 
a  personal  value  level,  provides  them  with  tools  for  advancement  when  placed  within  a 
team  situation  and  offers  them  the  necessary  educational  and  technical  skills  to  augment 
the  overall  organization.  Employing  contemporary  adult  learning  theory  methodology 
enhances  the  value  of  that  training  experience  while  increasing  the  value  of  the  training 
program  to  the  organization.  Effective  training  programs  within  a  learning  organization 
utilize  existing  knowledge  and  expand  upon  the  knowledge  capacity  of  employees 
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(Gephardt,  Marsick,  VanBuren,  &  Spiro,  1998;  NASULGC,  1997;  Senge,  1990).  One 
method  human  resource  development  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education  can  use 
to  accomplish  this  task  is  to  incorporate  the  values  and  practices  of  the  learning  college 
model.  Learning  college  practices  offer  options  for  learning,  encourages  collaborative 
learning  activities,  tailors  instruction  to  learners'  needs,  and  provides  methods  for 
documentation  of  the  success  of  learners.  These  practices  provide  the  tools  for  creating  a 
learner-centered  environment  (O'Banion,  1997a).  Hopefully  this  study  will  enhance  adult 
learning  theory  by  guiding  human  resource  development  practitioners  to  incorporate 
effective  learning  methods  into  their  training  programs. 

This  study  was  conducted  with  the  purpose  of  determining  if  human  development 
managers  in  institutions  of  higher  education  apply  learning  college  principles  as  they 
relate  to  adult  learning  theory,  in  their  human  resource  development  programs. 
Specifically,  the  study  addressed  the  following  research  questions: 

1 .  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  learning  college  principles  utilized  in  the 
human  resource  development  program  and  the  teaching  styles  of  the  practitioners? 

2.  What  factors  affect  the  teaching  styles  of  human  resource  development 
practitioners? 

3.  What  factors  affect  the  learning  college  practices  employed  in  the  human 
resource  development  program? 

The  research  findings  are  presented  in  a  format  that  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
each  measurement  instrument  and  then  separates  each  research  question  for  individual 
discussion.  This  format  was  used  to  assist  the  reader  in  clarifying  the  findings  of  each 
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specific  question.  The  last  section  of  this  chapter  discusses  suggestions  for  future 
research. 

Sixty-nine  respondents  were  surveyed  using  the  Human  Resource  Development 
Program  Survey,  which  contained  three  sections.  The  first  section  of  the  survey  consisted 
of  questions  concerning  the  use  of  the  Learning  College  Practices  (LCP).  The  second 
section  required  respondents  to  provide  demographic  information  and  the  third  section 
required  them  to  provide  information  on  their  teaching  styles  by  responding  to  questions 
on  the  modified  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Style  (PALS)  instrument. 

Measuring  statistical  variance  is  the  basis  for  reliability  estimates  and  Cronbach's 
alpha  is  the  appropriate  reliability  coefficient  for  instruments  that  have  three  or  more 
answer  options,  such  as  the  survey  instrument  and  subscales  used  in  this  study  (Portney 
&Watkins,  1993).  The  reliability  for  the  LCP  survey  was  high.  The  reliability  of  the  items 
on  the  LCP  survey  related  to  measuring  the  use  of  non-monetary  incentives,  program 
philosophy,  and  evaluation  methods  used  by  trainers  were  low,  and  were  not  used  in  any 
fiirther  calculations.  Reliability  for  the  PALS  section  of  the  survey  has  been  well 
documented  (Conti,  1 978). 

A  total  of  165  surveys  were  sent  electronically  to  human  resource  development 
managers  of  large  public  universities  as  defined  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Sixty-nine 
surveys  were  returned,  providing  a  return  rate  of  42%.  While,  this  return  rate  is  lower 
than  that  found  when  using  traditional  mail  surveys  (60%),  the  ability  to  random  sample  a 
population,  at  low  cost  with  time  savings  built  in  are  advantages  to  this  method  of  data 
collection  (Dilhnan,  2000;  Klein,  2002).  Published  reports  have  compared  the  response 
results  of  the  different  types  of  survey  methods  most  often  used  by  researchers,  e.g.,  the 
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traditional  mail  survey,  e-mail  surveys,  and  the  use  of  current  web-based  surveys.  Web- 
based  surveys  had  the  lowest  response  rate,  ranging  from  17-19%  (Cromley,  1996;  Jones 
1997  &  Pitt,  1999).  These  studies  concluded  that  mixing  the  methods  of  response  might 
increase  the  return  rate.  Using  e-mail  to  elicit  a  response  and  sending  out  reminders  to 
respondents  or  giving  recipients  the  option  of  responding  by  mail  are  techniques  for 
mixing  the  modes  of  response.  This  project  made  use  of  several  of  these  methods  by 
recruiting  respondents  by  e-mail,  directing  them  to  participate  via  the  web,  and  sending 
electronic  reminders  to  them  to  respond. 

Findings 
Research  Question  1 

The  initial  research  question  of  this  study  sought  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  learning  college  principles  utilized  in  a  human  resource 
development  program  and  the  teaching  styles  of  the  practitioners.  The  findings  of  this 
study  suggest  that  all  of  the  learning  college  principles  are  not  being  practiced  or  are  not 
fully  understood  by  managers  and  trainers  in  human  resource  development  programs. 
The  mean  PALS  score  reflected  a  teacher-centered  style  approach  to  training.  Over  68% 
of  the  population  scored  in  this  category.  Given  a  teacher-centered  style  of  training,  the 
LCP  survey  scores  correspondingly  reflected  a  lack  of  the  use  of  learning-college 
principles  in  the  training  program.  With  total  possible  score  of  39,  the  mean  LCP  score 
was  21 .26.  No  institution  scored  a  38  and  only  6  had  scores  above  30. 

The  teacher-centered  style,  as  characterized  by  the  mean  PALS  survey  score,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  use  of  the  learning  college  principles,  which  were  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  learner-centered  approach  to  teaching.  Aduh  education  curriculum  should  be 
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leamer-centered,  should  capitalize  on  the  learner's  experience,  should  include  the  learners 
assessment  of  what  they  need  to  know  and  what  their  goals  are,  and  should  provide  a 
method  of  self-evaluation  (Conti,  1982;  Knowles;  1980;  Merriam,  2001;  Silverman  & 
Casazza,  2000). 

As  indicated  in  principle  five  of  the  learning  college  model  (O'Banion,  1997a), 
when  learners  have  varied  and  individual  requirements  then  it  follows  that  the  personnel 
employed  to  train  those  learners  must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  what  the  learners  need. 
Analysis  of  the  demographic  data  showed  that  the  responding  managers  of  both  large  and 
small  programs  employed  trainers  with  backgrounds  in  education,  as  well  as  backgrounds 
in  business  and  human  resources  management,  the  latter  may  be  less  knowledgeable  of 
adult  teaching  methodology.  This  would  imply  that  those  trainers  with  degrees  in 
education  focused  on  a  traditional  approach  to  teaching  and/or  that  adult  teaching 
methodology  was  not  part  of  their  degree  training.  Analysis  of  the  data  also  indicated  that 
instructors  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  own  training  in  learning  methodologies.  This 
suggests  that  learning  college  practices  were  not  discussed  in  learning  methodology 
programs  or  that  the  trainers  did  not  participate  in  these  types  of  programs  when  offered  a 
choice  of  programs  to  attend. 

Of  the  five  categories  measured  in  the  learning  college  practices  section  of  the 
survey  (program  variety,  organizational  learning,  assessing  student  needs,  utilization  of 
monetary  incentives,  and  utilization  of  resources)  only  one  was  found  employed  by  the 
respondents.  Those  managers  and  trainers  who  tended  toward  incorporating  learning 
college  practices  utilized  more  methods  to  assess  student  needs.  Assessing  learner's  needs 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  learning  college  model  and  it  is  beneficial  to  the  training 
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program  goals  to  offer  a  curriculum  that  benefits  the  needs  of  the  learners  as  a  component 
of  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  organization.  The  assessment  process  provides  the  tools  to 
determine  what  kinds  and  how  much  learning  has  occurred.  Assessment  is  viewed  as  an 
integral  and  on-going  process  for  understanding  and  improving  learning  (Huba  &  Freed, 
2000;  O'Banion,  1997a). 

Of  the  seven  factors  measured  by  the  PALS  survey,  those  trainers  surveyed  who 
favored  a  learner-centered  teaching  style  also  tended  to  incorporate  a  greater  diversity  of 
seminars  and  programs  in  their  overall  human  resource  development  curriculum.  This 
may  involve  offering  technical  classes  along  with  a  collection  of  non-technical  classes  to 
round  out  the  curriculum  and  provide  an  equal  balance  of  course  offerings.  As  the  League 
of  Innovation  for  Community  Colleges  (2001c)  reports,  support  staff  should  be  provided 
seminars  that  vary  from  historical  overviews  of  the  institution  to  customer  service 
training,  and  these  programs  should  be  offered  at  varied  times  and  places. 

Although  assessing  student  needs  was  found  to  be  significant  on  the  learning 
college  practices  portion  of  the  survey  that  focused  on  the  overall  program,  this  practice 
was  not  found  to  be  significant  on  the  PALS  portion  of  the  survey.    It  appeared  that 
while  the  managers  of  human  resource  development  programs  may  incorporate 
assessment  techniques  to  ascertain  organizational  needs  and  the  corresponding  needs  of 
the  learners,  the  trainers  might  not  incorporate  this  practice  within  their  own 
individualized  seminars.  This  may  be  the  result  of  the  orientation  and  or  constraints 
placed  on  the  trainers  of  the  program  or  a  lack  of  communication  between  managers  and 
trainers. 
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This  population,  as  measured  by  tlie  survey,  also  under-utilized  other  aspects  of 
the  learning  college  principles.  A  major  component  of  learning-college  practices  is  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  the  facilitator.  The  learning  college  model  stresses  that  the 
instructor  is  a  facilitator  and  not  just  a  provider  of  knowledge.  Staff  development  manuals 
emphasize  that  the  role  of  a  trainer  is  facilitator  not  teacher  (Hatcher,  1998,  Zelilinski, 
2000).  The  PALS  provides  a  measure  of  the  belief  of  these  trainers  in  their  role  as 
facilitator.  Factor  7,  revealed  that  the  respondents  were  not  highly  committed  to  this 
preference,  but  in  fact  were  moderately  committed  to  the  belief  that  their  role  was  more 
teacher-centered  and  less  learner-centered  in  the  role  of  a  facilitator.  As  such,  this  finding 
does  not  support  the  literature  on  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  facilitator  in  the  adult 
learning  environment,  nor  does  it  support  the  learning  college  model  parameters 
(Knowles,  1980;  O'Banion,  1997a;  Rogers,  1969).  This  result  may  be  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  many  trainers  had  an  education  background.  Since  no  information  was  available 
on  the  specialty  held  in  education,  it  could  be  assumed  tiiat  the  area  of  specialty  was  not 
in  teaching  adults. 
Research  Question  2 

This  research  also  investigated  the  factors  that  affect  the  teaching  styles  of  human 
resource  development  practitioners.  As  slated  previously,  the  mean  PALS  score  of  the 
instructors  surveyed  reflected  a  preference  for  the  teacher-centered  style  when  compared 
to  the  normative  mean  (Conti,  1985).  This  preference  for  the  teacher-centered  style  did 
not  support  the  learner-centered  style  that  is  emphasized  in  the  literature  on  adult  learning 
methodology  (Cross,  1981;  Knowles,  1980;  Seaman,  1977).  These  results  were  similar  to 
Seever's  (1991)  study  of  extension  service  trainers  who  scored  in  the  teacher-centered 
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style  range,  but  dissimilar  to  Elliott  (1996)  who  found  extension  service  instructors  were 
more  learner-centered. 

Looking  at  each  factor  on  an  individual  basis,  the  respondents  were  moderately 
cormnitted  to  the  learner-centered  style  of  instruction  on  Factor  1 ,  "Learner-centered 
Activities".  Trainers  with  a  mean  above  the  normative  mean  are  identified  in  the  literature 
as  practicing  a  learner-centered  style  by  utilizing  informal  teaching  practices  and 
establishing  a  less  controlled  learning  environment  (Conti,  1990). 

On  Factor  2,  "Personalizing  Instruction,"  the  respondents  were  found  to  score  in 
the  intermediately  high  commitment  range  for  teacher-centered  instruction.  As  stated  in 
the  literature,  these  instructors  preferred  to  plan  their  program  based  on  content  and  their 
own  skills  rather  than  the  individual  needs  of  the  learners  (Conti,  1990). 

On  Factor  3,  "Relating  to  Experience",  the  respondents  were  moderately 
committed  to  the  learner-centered  style.  Instructors  who  scored  above  the  mean,  as 
indicated  in  the  literature,  planned  their  content  based  on  the  past  experience  of  the 
learners  and  used  those  experiences  to  reinforce  the  learning  process  (Conti,  1990). 

The  respondents  scored  in  the  intermediately  high  committed  range  to  the  teacher- 
centered  style  for  Factor  4,  "Assessing  Student  Needs."  As  stated  in  the  literature,  trainers 
with  this  score  spent  less  time  gathering  input  from  learners  and  based  the  content  of  their 
instruction  on  what  they  thought  the  learner  needed  to  know  (Conti,  1990). 

The  respondents  were  moderately  committed  to  the  learner-centered  style  of 
teaching  for  Factor  5,  "Climate  Building."  Trainers  who  scored  high  on  this  factor 
established  a  friendly  and  supportive  environment  where  learners  could  take  risks  and 
share  their  knowledge  (Conti,  1990). 
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On  Factor  6,  "Participation  in  the  Learning  Process",  respondents  scored  in  the 
moderately  committed  range  for  the  learner-centered  style  of  teaching.  As  seen  in  the 
literature,  trainers  who  scored  high  in  this  area  gave  learners  more  opportunities  to 
participate  in  identifying  problems  to  be  solved  and  materials  to  be  included  (Conti, 
1990). 

On  Factor  7,  "Flexibility  for  Personal  Development",  respondents  scored  in  the 
moderately  committed  range  for  the  teacher-centered  style.  These  trainers  saw  themselves 
not  as  facilitators  but  as  teachers  and  were  not  likely  to  adjust  the  content  to  support  the 
learners  in  their  personal  development  (Conti,  1 990). 

In  summary,  an  analysis  of  the  data  for  the  PALS  factors  indicated  that  instructors 
mean  scores  were  intermediately  committed  to  the  teacher-centered  style  for  Factor  2; 
"Personalizing  Instruction",  and  Factor  4,  "Assessing  Student  Needs."  Instructors  were 
moderately  committed  to  the  teacher-centered  range  for  Factor  7,  "Flexibility  for  Personal 
Development".  With  regard  to  the  learner-centered  style,  trainers  were  moderately 
committed  to  the  learner-centered  style  of  teaching  for  Factor  1,  "Learner-centered 
Activities",  Factor  3,  "Relating  to  Experience",  Factor  5,  "Climate  Building",  and  Factor 
6,  "Participation  in  the  Learning  Process."  It  appears,  based  on  these  results  that  while 
instructors  established  a  friendly,  informal  environment  with  group  activities  that 
encouraged  some  participation,  that  the  programs  were  structured  and  not  tailored  to 
individual  learners. 

Analysis  of  the  demographic  data  showed  that  gender  and  years  of  experience  in 
the  role  of  human  resource  manager  did  not  affect  the  teaching  style  of  the  respondent. 
This  result  is  inconsistent  with  the  findings  of  Demming  (1986)  whose  work  showed  that 
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gender  did  play  a  role  in  teaching  style.  While  Deming  found  a  relationship  in  1986 
between  gender  and  teaching  style,  it  is  possible  that  societal  changes  since  that  date  have 
weakened  the  influence  of  gender  on  teaching  style. 

The  level  of  educational  degree  held  by  the  respondent  did  appear  however  to 
affect  the  teaching  style  of  the  instructor.  This  is  consistent  with  Pearson  (1980)  and 
Hadley  (1975),  who  found  that  training  and  development  professionals  with  higher  levels 
of  formal  education  were  more  learner-centered  in  their  teaching  style.  This  was  also 
consistent  with  Douglass  (1982)  and  Viau  (1991)  who  found  a  significant  relationship 
between  graduate  education  and  the  instructor's  orientation  toward  the  learning-centered 
style  in  professional  trainers  in  varied  professional  environments. 

No  relationship  was  found  between  instructors  with  differing  degrees  in 
education,  business  or  human  resources  management  and  teaching  style  except  in  the 
teaching  style  areas  of  "relating  to  experience"  and  "climate  building".  Trainers  with  an 
educational  background  encourage  their  learners  to  relate  the  material  to  their  previous 
experiences  and  plan  lessons  as  it  relates  to  everyday  problems  of  the  learner  (Conti, 
1990).  This  practice  is  consistent  with  a  training  environment.  Trainers  with  an 
educational  background  also  establish  a  friendly  environment  where  learners  are 
encouraged  to  speak  up  and  share  their  skills  (Conti,  1990).  This  practice  is  also 
consistent  with  a  training  environment.  Trainers  with  a  business  background  or  other  type 
of  background  tended  not  to  incorporate  these  practices.  It  appears  that  trainers  with  a 
business  background  or  a  background  other  than  education  need  instruction  on  at  least 
these  two  areas  of  teaching  styles,  which  are  natural  practices  in  the  informal  setting  of  a 
training  environment  (Dobbs,  2001;  Zelinski,  2001). 
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Research  Question  3 

The  third  question  examined  the  factors  that  affect  the  learning  college  practices 
employed  in  human  resource  development  programs.  As  indicated  earlier,  analysis  of  the 
data  indicated  that  instructors  with  a  learner-centered  teaching  orientation  utilized  a 
greater  variety  of  seminars  and/  or  training  programs  in  their  curriculum.  These  same 
trainers  also  utilized  various  resources  to  encourage  and  enhance  the  learning  of  their 
clients.  Other  than  budget,  no  other  factors  significantly  affected  the  use  of  learning 
college  practices  in  the  human  resource  development  program.  Budget  appeared  to  play  a 
positive  role  as  to  whether  programs  could  provide  the  necessary  variety  of  training 
modules  and  course  offerings  as  well  as  the  time  and  staff  needed  to  assess  and  evaluate 
individual  learners.  Given  the  cost  of  training  employees,  this  fmding  is  consistent  with 
the  ability  of  a  human  resource  development  program  to  offer  a  complex  array  of  training 
opportunities  for  staff  (Van  Buren  &  King,  2000). 

The  number  of  faculty  and  non-faculty,  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the 
educational  background  of  the  trainers  or  the  human  resource  manager  did  not  affect  the 
use  of  learning  college  practices,  nor  did  the  use  of  outsourcing  programs.  The  size  and 
complexity  of  the  institution  was  neither  a  limiting  factor  nor  a  deciding  factor  in  the 
ability  to  offer  learner-centered  programs  to  staff.  The  limited  practice  of  outsourcing 
programs  to  private  companies  as  seen  in  the  demographic  data,  may  in  fact  adversely 
impact  the  use  of  learning  college  practices.  Oftentimes,  private  companies  tend  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  latest  adult  learning  techniques  because  they  are  competitively 
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motivated  (Cohen,  1999).  Since  most  institutions  use  in-house  programs,  this  may  hmit 
the  exposure  of  the  trainers  of  these  programs  to  other  methodologies. 
Demographic  Findings 

Profiles  of  the  institutions  were  constructed  based  on  university  enrollment, 
number  of  faculty  employed  and  number  of  non-faculty  employed.  The  demographic  data 
revealed  that  institutions  with  enrollments  of  less  than  10,000  students  employed  8.7%  or 
less  of  the  respondents.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  respondents  were  employed  in 
institutions  enrolling  30,000  or  more  students.  Almost  half  of  the  respondents  were 
employed  in  institutions  with  1,000  faculty  members,  and  almost  half  were  employed  in 
institutions  with  1,000-4,999  non-faculty  staff  members. 

To  construct  a  profile  of  the  human  resource  development  programs,  data  on 
budget  allotment,  outsourcing  of  training  seminars,  number  of  trainer's  employed, 
educational  background  and  degree  held  by  trainers  and  workshops  attended  were 
gathered.  Over  half  of  the  sixty-nine  respondents  indicated  a  budget  allotment  of  $5,000 
or  more.  A  small  percentage  of  the  respondents  reported  budgets  of  $1,000  or  less. 

Although  each  institution  had  a  human  resource  development  department,  the 
majority  still  outsourced  up  to  20%  of  their  training  seminars.  Only  2.9%  outsourced 
from  76%  to  100%  of  their  seminars. 

Almost  half  of  the  institutions  employed  at  least  two  trainers  in  their  human 
resource  development  program.  Of  those  managers  that  responded,  more  than  half 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  trainers  employed  had  degrees  in  education.  Only  thirteen 
indicated  that  almost  all  their  trainers  had  degrees  in  education.  None  of  the  managers 
reported  that  almost  all  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in  human  resource  management. 
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Only  one  institution  indicated  that  all  of  their  trainers  had  degrees  in  business.  It  appears 
that  very  few  individuals  with  human  resource  management  degrees  are  hired  for  training 
positions.  Emphasis  is  placed  instead  on  hiring  individuals  with  education  and  business 
degrees.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  advanced  degrees  in  human  resource  management 
are  not  commonly  offered  and  as  such  those  few  with  degrees  in  human  resources  may 
tend  to  be  hired  by  private  corporations  where  salaries  are  higher  than  in  public 
institutions  (Dobbs,  2001). 

While,  over  70%  of  the  institutions  allowed  their  trainers  to  attend  learning 
methodology  workshops,  30%  did  not.  While  this  percentage  is  low,  it  is  still  surprising, 
as  a  professional  necessity,  all  trainers  need  to  stay  current  in  their  field  (Dobbs,  2001). 

Demographic  data  gathered  on  characteristics  of  the  managers  of  these  programs 
produced  a  profile  of  the  human  resource  development  administrative  professional.  Each 
manager  was  asked  to  indicate  gender,  years  served  in  a  management  role,  the  highest 
degree  earned,  and  the  type  of  degree  earned. 

Most  of  the  respondents  were  female  and  the  majority  of  respondents  had  been  in 
the  management  role  less  than  ten  years.  The  higher  number  of  women  in  a  management 
position  may  be  the  result  of  salary  differences  in  the  industry.  According  to  Dobbs 
(2001),  men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  work  in  human  resources  development 
departments  in  manufacturing  industries,  which  are  traditionally  a  more  higher-paying 
business. 

Over  half  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  had  earned  a  master's  degree. 
Eleven  respondents  reported  a  doctorate,  while  an  almost  equal  number  (10)  reported  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  A  graduate  degree  such  as  a  master  degree,  with  little  to  no 
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experience  in  training  is  often  the  minimum  qualification  for  this  level  of  management 
expertise;  alternatively  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  years  of  experience  may  also  qualify 
an  applicant  for  the  position  (Dobbs,  2001 ). 

Twenty-seven  of  the  program  managers  (39%)  had  a  degree  in  education.  Given 
the  large  number  of  female  managers  in  the  population,  such  a  large  percentage  of 
education  degrees  held  may  reflect  the  fact  that  historically  females  have  entered  the 
education  profession.  An  almost  equal  percentage  of  respondents  (30%)  indicated  they 
had  a  degree  in  an  area  of  specialty  other  than  education,  business  or  human  resource 
management.  This  movement  into  the  training  field  by  those  with  degrees  in  other  areas 
may  be  based  on  the  skills  and  qualities  naturally  associated  with  management  positions. 
Qualities  such  as  leadership  ability,  and  skills  such  as  knowledge  of  the  organization, 
may  play  a  greater  factor  in  selection  of  a  candidate  than  type  of  degree  held  by  the 
candidate. 

Implications 
Overall,  any  research  in  human  resource  development  is  important  for  its 
contribution  to  adult  educational  theory  as  supported  by  Knowles,  Imel,  Kuchinke,  Acebo 
Watkins  and  Conti.  The  environment  of  the  training  classroom  is  where  most  working 
adults  receive  additional  educational  information.  Recruitment  and  retention  of 
employees  is  a  major  business  expense.  Providing  cost  effective  and  beneficial  instruction 
to  maximize  learning  for  existing  staff  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  any  organization.  If 
human  resource  development  programs  are  learner-centered,  then  these  programs  are 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  a  learning  organization  and  are  graduating  knowledgeable 
workers. 
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This  study  showed  that  the  majority  of  human  resource  development  trainers  in 
large  public  universities  favored  a  teacher-centered  style  of  instruction  and  the  human 
resource  development  programs  made  only  minor  use  of  the  applications  of  the  learning 
college  model.  Those  individual  instructors  who  have  a  learner-centered  orientation 
utilize  some  level  of  those  principles.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  learning  organization 
concept  and  make  greater  use  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  staff,  additional  educational 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  make  trainers  aware  of  the  learning  college  principles.  To 
maximize  cost  effectiveness,  this  research  showed  that  those  with  backgrounds  in  fields 
other  than  education  needed  this  additional  training  and  that  even  those  with  degrees  in 
education  need  to  have  the  concepts  reinforced.  The  results  of  this  study  show  that  future 
recruitment  of  instructors  with  backgrounds  in  adult  learning  theory  should  be  a  hiring 
requirement  as  this  background  provides  the  foundation  for  instruction  in  the  learner- 
centered  concepts. 

While  community  colleges  have  educated  their  training  staff  and  embraced  the 
learning  college  model  concept,  universities  fall  behind  in  its  use.  O'Banion  (1997a) 
indicated  that  community  colleges  adapt  more  rapidly  to  educational  reforms  than  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Differences  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  community 
colleges  may  be  a  factor,  but  as  this  study  found,  differences  in  enrollment  size  and  the 
nimiber  and  size  of  faculty  and  non-faculty  employed  in  the  university  had  no  bearing  on 
the  use  of  the  model.  While  budget  did  play  a  role,  there  was  no  relationship  between 
budget  and  size  of  the  institution. 

O'Banion  (1997a)  discusses  the  idea  of  a  "trigger  event,"  an  event  that  triggers  an 
energy  and  creates  opportunity  to  rally  an  organization  to  action.  Financial  and  societal 
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changes  are  events  that  influence  changes  in  the  operation  of  universities  just  as  they 
influence  changes  in  community  colleges  and  can  create  situations  that  can  be  turned  into 
trigger  events  by  visionary  leaders.  Human  resource  development  managers  can  be 
visionary  leaders  by  transforming  their  teacher-centered  programs  into  learner-centered 
programs.  To  be  successful,  human  resource  managers  of  university  programs  can  adopt 
the  same  processes  outlined  for  the  community  college  training  programs.  Initially, 
managers  can  identify  their  needs  through  an  assessment  of  the  values  and  mission  of  the 
institution.  Managers  should  then  incorporate  new  innovative  practices  and  programs  into 
the  existing  structure  while  also  involving  staff  members  in  discussions  on  learning.  A 
successful  transformation  will  require  the  key  stakeholders  to  make  these  changes.  Once  a 
vision  statement  has  been  defined,  action  plans  should  be  instituted  and  communicated. 
Support  will  come  from  the  stakeholders.  Consultants  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
applications  of  the  principles  are  on  course  and  an  on-going  evaluation  will  be  necessary 
to  ensure  success  over  the  long-term. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

As  funding  for  public  institutions  decreases  with  each  passing  year,  there  is  an 
increasing  need  to  incorporate  beneficial  methods  of  training  employees  who  can  work  as 
team  members  and  who  have  the  necessary  skills  to  meet  the  organization's  mission. 

The  following  recommendations  for  future  research  are  offered  to  assist 
institutions  in  obtaining  that  goal. 

1.  Additional  research  should  focus  on  the  impact  of  budget  and  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  training  programs.  Further  studies  and  comparisons  of  other  groups  of 
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universities  within  the  Carnegie  classifications  focusing  on  private  versus  pubhc 
institutions  and  the  use  of  the  learning  college  model  may  provide  this  information. 

2.  The  differences  in  the  results  of  those  trainers  who  take  training  methodology 
seminars  in  the  learning  college  mode!  and  those  who  do  not  should  be  examined  to 
determine  if  the  practices  are  applied.  Additional  studies  could  focus  on  the  subsequent 
use  of  the  practices  relative  to  the  educational  background  of  the  trainers. 

3.  The  differences  in  the  scores  of  those  trainers  who  take  training  methodology 
seminars  in  the  learning  college  model  and  who  score,  as  teacher-centered  on  the  PALS 
in  the  learning  college  model  should  be  examined  to  see  if  a  change  in  teaching  style 
results. 

4.  Research  is  needed  to  identify  factors  other  than  teaching  style  that  might 
impact  on  the  use  of  the  learning-college  model.  Factors  that  may  have  an  influence 
include  the  culture  of  the  organization,  the  type  of  subject  matter  taught,  and  the 
characteristics  and  motivation  of  the  learners. 

5.  Qualitative  approaches  should  be  considered  in  that  their  exploratory  nature 
may  be  more  productive  than  quantitative  approaches  for  identifying  additional  factors 
related  to  teaching  style  and  the  use  of  learning  college  practices  in  training  classes. 

6.  Additional  research  is  needed  in  human  resource  development  training 
methods  in  non-formal  environments  and  the  use  of  adult  learning  methodologies  in 
comparison  to  training  programs  in  formal  environmental  settings. 

Summary 
A  learning  organization  is  one  in  which  every  aspect  of  the  institution  values  the 
importance  of  knowledge  and  continuous  learning.  A  human  resource  development 
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program  is  a  powerful  tool  for  creating  such  a  learning  organization.  Development  is  not 
just  for  advancement,  rather  development  is  for  ensuring  that  employees  understand  the 
needs  of  the  organization  and  the  skills  required  to  succeed  today  and  the  skills  required 
to  succeed  in  the  future  (London,  1995).  Managers  of  these  programs  must  take  steps  to 
actively  enhance  the  value  of  their  programs  to  the  organization.  The  learning  college 
model  is  offered  as  a  way  to  accomplish  this  goal.  It  is  characterized  by  its  commitment 
to  creating  substantive  changes  in  learners,  providing  options  for  learners,  and  tailoring 
instruction  to  meet  learner's  needs  (O'Banion,  1997a). 


APPENDIX  A 
HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  SURVEY 


Please  place  a  check  mark  in  the  Yes  or  No  box  in  response  to  the  following 
questions  about  your  human  resources  development  program. 

YES 

NO 

1 .  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  new  employee  orientation  program?  If  no  go  to 
item  #  5 

2.  Does  your  new  employee  orientation  contain  information  on  the  history  of  the 
institution? 

3.  Does  your  new  employee  orientation  contain  information  on  the  structure  of  the 
institution? 

4.  Does  your  new  employee  orientation  include  a  discussion  on  the  principles  of  a 
"Learning  College?" 

5.  Does  your  HRD  program  include  a  seminar  on  the  issues  concerning  today's 
college  student  and  their  experiences? 

6.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  seminar  on  problem  solving? 

7.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  seminar  on  decision-making? 

8.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  seminar  on  how  to  provide  good  customer  service? 

9.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  seminar  on  how  to  deal  with  students  as 
customers? 

10.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  seminar  on  how  to  provide  good  customer  service 
to  other  non-faculty  staff  members? 

1 1 .  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  seminar  on  how  to  provide  good  customer  service 
to  faculty? 

12.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  self  paced  tutorial  distance  learning  seminars? 

13.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  interactive  distance  learning  seminars  that  involve 
an  instructor's  response? 

14.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  mentoring  for  staff  employees? 

15.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  seminar  on  setting  departmental  priorities? 

16.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  a  seminar  on  departmental  budgeting? 

17.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  seminars  in  the  morning? 

18.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  seminars  in  the  afternoon? 

19.  Does  your  HRD  program  offer  seminars  at  night? 

20.  Do  you  conduct  a  needs  assessment  survey  across  campus  at  least  once  a  year? 

21 .  Do  you  conduct  a  needs  assessment  survey  more  than  once  a  year? 

22.  Do  you  utilize  focus  groups  to  determine  needs? 

23.  Do  you  utilize  an  advisory  committee  to  determine  training  needs?  If  no  go  to  item 
#28 

24.  Does  your  advisory  committee  consist  only  of  HR  specialists?  If  yes  go  to  item  #  28 

25.  Do  you  have  faculty  who  are  not  HR  staff  on  your  advisory  committee'' 

26.  Do  you  have  non-faculty  members  who  are  not  HR  staff  on  your  advisory 
committee? 

27.  Do  you  have  management  or  supervisory  representation  who  are  not  HR  staff  on 
your  advisory  committee? 

28.  Are  skill  levels  of  participants  evaluated  on  an  individualized  basis? 

29.  Are  participants  provided  with  individualized  instruction  programs? 

30.  Are  learning  styles  matched  with  the  instructional  programs  offered? 

31.  Are  participants  provided  with  lists  of  competencies  to  be  achieved? 
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32.  Are  participants  required  to  meet  tlie  expectations  of  their  personalized  instruction 
program? 

33.  Are  participants  offered  non-monetary  incentives  for  meeting  ttie  goals  of  ttieir 
instruction  program? 

34.  Are  participants  offered  monetary  incentives  for  meeting  the  goals  of  their 
instruction  program? 

35.  Do  all  participants  have  equal  access  to  training  and  staff  development  programs? 

36.  Do  you  offer  non-monetary  incentives  for  attending  training  programs? 

37.  Do  you  offer  monetary  incentives  for  attending  training  programs? 

38.  Do  any  of  your  evaluation  methods  measure  reaction  levels  using  checl<lists, 
questions  or  interviews? 

39.  Do  any  of  your  evaluation  methods  measure  learning  achievement  through  pre  or/ 
and  post  test  measurements? 

40.  Do  any  of  your  evaluation  methods  measure  changes  in  behavior  by  utilizing 
performance  tests,  360  degree  feedback  or  simulations? 

41.  Are  university  faculty  utilized  as  information  resources  in  developing  training 
programs? 

42.  Have  university  faculty  developed  any  training  programs  for  non-faculty  staff? 

43.  Do  university  faculty  teach  any  training  courses? 

44.  Do  you  use  peer  training  and/or  training  groups  to  teach  any  programs? 

45.  Do  you  use  private  training  firms  to  teach  any  of  your  programs? 

46.  Do  you  have  a  philosophy,  vision,  or  mission  statement  for  your  HRD  program? 


47.  Does  your  statement  include  the  words  learner-centered? 

48.  Does  your  statement  include  the  words  learning  centered? 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  about  your  institution,  your  program  and  your 
position: 


1 .  Name  of  state: 


2.  Total  full-time  equivalent  student  enrollment:    n  <10,000  □  10,000-19,999 

a  20,00-29,999  d  30,000  + 


3.  Total  full-time  equivalent  faculty  participants:       d  <  1 ,000  d  1 ,001-1 ,999 

D  2,000-2,999  0  3,000  + 


4.  Total  full  time  equivalent  non-faculty  participants:  a  <1,000  a  1,001-4,999 

D  5,000-9,999    dI  0,000  + 


5.  How  many  trainers  are  employed  in  the  Human  Resources  Development  department? 
D  0-2    D  3-5    a  5+  


6.  What  percentage  of  your  training  seminars  are  outsourced  to  a  private  company? 
D  0-20%  n  21-50%    n  51-75%  d  76-100% 


7.  Do  your  trainers  attend  workshops  on  learning  methodologies?  o  yes    d  no 


8.  What  percentage  of  your  trainers  in  your  program  have  a  degree  in  education? 
D  0-20%  D  21-50%    D  51-75%  a  76-100% 


Ill 


9.  What  percentage  of  your  trainers  in  your  program  have  a  degree  in  business? 
a  0-20%  D  21-50%    a  51-75%  d  76-100% 


10.  What  percentage  of  your  trainers  in  your  program  have  a  degree  in  Human  Resource 
Management? 

n  0-20%  D  21-50%     d  51-75%  d  76-100% 


11.  Your  job  title? 


12.  Your  gender:    d  IVIale     d  Female 


1 3.Years  in  role:     d  0-4.9  years     a  5-9.9  years        d  10  + years 


14.  Highest  degree  you  earned:  D    High  School    a  Associate    d    Bachelors 
n  Masters  a  Doctorate 


15.  Is  your  highest  degree  in:      d  Education         d    Business 

a  Human  Resource  Management      □  Other 


1 6.  What  is  your  annual  training  budget  (excluding  trainer  salaries)?  d  <$1  ,000    d  $1 ,000-4,999 

D  $5,000 


The  follovKing  statements  contain  several  things  that  a  teacher  of  adults  might  do  in  a  classroom. 
You  may  personally  find  some  of  them  desirable  and  find  others  undesirable.  Consider  the 
educational  programs  you  have  offered  in  the  last  two  years  in  vKhich  you  have  taught  an  adult 
audience  (age  18  or  over).  For  each  item,  please  indicate  the  frequency  that  you  practice  each 
action  using  the  following  scale: 


Almost                                                                   Almost 
Never                 Never                 Seldom               Often                  Always               Always 
(N)                     (AN)                      (S)                      (O)                       (AA)                      (A) 
O 1 2 3 4 5 

Read  each  statement  carefully.  Then  respond  by  circling  O  if  you  never  do  the  action.  If 
the  item  does  not  apply  to  you,  circle  G  for  never.  Circle  number  1  if  you  almost  never  do  the 
action.  Circle  number  2  if  you  seldom  do  the  action,  circle  number  3  if  you  often  do  the  action, 
circle  number  4  if  you  almost  always  do  the  action,  and  circle  number  5  if  you  always  do  the 
action. 
Example: 

(S)       (O)         (AA)       (A) 
2  3  4  5 

In  this  case,  the  circled  response  indicates  that  the  person  seldom  practices  the 
action. 


1  use  stress  reduction 

(N) 

(AN) 

techniques  as  a  coping 

mechanism. 

0 

1 
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WHEN  I  TEACH  ADULTS  I: 

1.  allow  individuals  to  (N)         (AN)      (S)         (O)         (AA)      (A) 
participate  in  developing  tlie 

criteria  for  measuring  success.  0  12  3  4  5 

2.  use  whatever  practices  are 
necessary  to  maintain  control 

of  ttie  learning  situation.  0  12  3  4  5 


3.  allow  participants  wtio  tiave 
special  needs  more  time  to 
complete  activities  when  appropriate. 

4.  encourage  learners  to 
unquestionably  accept 
knowledge  offered. 

5.  help  learners  diagnose  the 
gaps  between  their  goals  and 
their  present  level  of 
performance. 

6.  provide  knowledge  rather 
than  serve  as  a 
facilitator. 

7.  stick  to  the  instructional 
objectives  that  I  wrote  at  the 
beginning  of  a  program. 

8.  meet  informally  with 

the  learners  to  talk  about  their 
interests  and  experiences. 

9.  use  lecturing  as  the  primary 
method  for  presenting  my 
subject  material  to  adult 
learners. 

1 0.  arrange  the  meeting  room 
so  that  interaction  among 
participants  is  facilitated. 

1 1 .  determine  the  educational 
objectives  for  each  participant. 

12.  plan  units  which  differ  as 
widely  as  possible  from  an 
individual's  social-economic 
background. 
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Almost 

Never 

Never 

Seldom 

(N) 

(AN) 

(S) 

0 

1 

2 

Almost 

Often                  Always  Always 

(O)                     (AA)  (A) 

3                           4  5 


WHEN  I  TEACH  ADULTS  I: 

13.  encourage  an  individual  to 
motivate  himself/tierself  by 
confronting  him/her  in  the 
presence  of  others  during  group 
discussions. 

14.  plan  learning  activities 

taking  into  account  participants' 
prior  experiences. 

15.  solicit  input  from  learners 
regarding  the  content  of 
educational  programs. 

16.  use  one  basic  teaching  method 
because  I  have  found  that  most 
adults  have  a  similar  style  of 
learning. 

17.  use  different  teaching 
techniques  depending  on  the 
individuals  being  taught. 

18.  encourage  dialogue  much 
among  participants. 

19.  use  written  evaluation  at 
the  end  of  programs  as  a 
performance  standard  rather 
than  as  a  program-planning  tool. 

20.  rely  heavily  on  the  skills 

that  most  adults  already  possess 
to  achieve  educational 
objectives. 

21.  use  what  the  literature 
suggests  that  adults  need  to 
learn  as  my  chief  criteria  for 
planning  learning  activities. 

22.  accept  errors  as  a  natural  part 
of  the  learning  process. 

23.  meet  individually  with 
learners  to  help  identify 
their  educational  needs. 


(N)  (AN)   (S)  (O)  (AA)  (A) 

0  12  3  4      5 

0  12  3  4      5 

0  12  3  4      5 

0  12  3  4      5 

0  12  3  4      5 

0  12  3  4     5 

0  12     3  4     5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 
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Almost 

Almost 

Never 

Never 

Seldom 

Often 

Always 

Always 

(N) 

(AN) 

(S) 

(O) 

(AA) 

(A) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

WHEN  I  TEACH  ADULTS  I: 


24.  let  each  person  work  at 
his/tier  own  rate  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
him/her  to  learn  a  new  concept. 

25.  help  participants  develop 
short-range  as  well  as  long- 
range  objectives. 

26.  maintain  a  well-controlled 
learning  environment  to  reduce 
interferences  to  learning. 

27.  avoid  discussion  of 
controversial  subjects  that 
involve  value  judgments. 

28.  plan  periodic  breaks  when 
conducting  any  program. 

29.  use  methods  that  foster 
quiet,  productive  individual 
study. 

30.  use  formal  evaluation 
techniques  at  the  end  of 
programs  as  my  primary  method  of 
evaluating  how  much  participants 
have  learned. 

31 .  plan  activities  that  will 
encourage  each  learner's  growth 
so  that  his/her  dependence  on 
others  diminishes. 

32.  match  my  instructional 
objectives  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  participant. 

33.  avoid  issues  that  relate  to 
the  learner's  concept  of 
himself/herself. 


(N)         (AN)       (S)         (O)         (AA)       (A) 


34.  encourage  a  participant's 
individual  thinking  by  urging 
him/her  to  ask  questions  about 
societal  values  and  norms. 
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Almost 

Never 

Never 

Seldom 

(N) 

(AN) 

(S) 

0 

1 

2 

Almost 

Often                  Always  Always 

(O)                     (AA)  (A) 

3                           4  5 


WHEN  I  TEACH  ADULTS  I: 

35.  allow  a  learner's  motives  for 
participating  in  adult  education 
programs  to  be  a  major 
determinant  wtien  I  write 
learning  objectives. 

36.  encourage  the  learners  to 
identify  problems  ttiat 
need  to  be  solved. 

37.  give  participants  in  my 
program  the  same  learning 
activity  on  a  given  topic. 

38.  use  materials  that  were 
originally  designed  for  a 
youth  audience. 

39.  organize  adult  learning 
activities  according  to  the 
problems  that  participants 
encounter  in  everyday  life. 

40.  use  the  same  criteria  with 
every  group  with  which  I  work 
when  measuring  what  participants 
have  learned. 

41 .  encourage  competition 
among  participants. 

42   use  different  educational 
materials  with  different 
learners  in  the  same  program. 


(N)  (AN)       (S)  (O)  (AA)  (A) 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 

0  12  3  4  5 


43.  help  individuals  relate  new 
learning  to  their  prior 
experiences. 

44.  use  problems  of  everyday 
living  as  examples. 


0  12  3  4  5 


0  12  3  4  5 


APPENDIX  B 
COVER  LETTER  FOR  SURVEY 


Dear  Participant, 

I  am  a  doctoral  student  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  have  served  as  the  director  of  a 
Human  Resources  program  for  the  past  tliree  years.  I  am  interested  in  the  impact  of 
himian  resource  development  programs  and  the  role  they  play  in  higher  education 
administration.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  understand  how  these  programs  create  a 
learner-centered  environment  for  the  staff  members  of  large  public  research  universities. 
In  our  quest  to  provide  skilled  competent  employees  ready  to  face  an  ever-changing  work 
environment,  we  must  know  more  about  our  role  as  facilitators,  and  we  must  know  how 
to  create  an  effective  learning  environment. 

This  survey  will  take  a  maximum  of  twenty  minutes  to  complete.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers.  You  do  not  have  to  complete  every  question.  There  is  complete 
anonymity  as  no  school  or  individual  will  be  identified  in  the  data  analysis. 

You  access  the  siu^fey  by  simply  clicking  on  this  link  or  selecting  Survey  from  the 
options  at  left.  As  you  finish  each  page  of  the  survey  click  on  the  button  at  the  end  of  the 
questions.  Please  complete  the  survey  by  January  3 1 ,  2003. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  a  response  to  this  questionnaire  will  be  considered  your 
consent  to  participate  in  the  study  and  permission  to  anonymously  report  your  responses 
in  the  final  manuscript  to  be  submitted  as  a  dissertation.  In  addition  to  the  information 
above,  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  policy  requires  the  researcher 
to  provide  participants  with  the  following  information:  This  project  does  not  involve  any 
immediate  or  unforeseen  (a)  benefits,  (b)  risks,  or  (c)  compensation. 

Questions  or  concerns  about  research  participants'  rights  can  be  directed  to  the  UFRIB 
Office,  PO  Box  1 12250/98A  Psychology  Building,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
3261 1-2250.  Research  participants  are  free  to  withdraw  consent  and  discontinue 
participation  in  the  project  at  any  time  without  consequence. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  please  indicate  this  in  a 
return  e-mail  and  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  it.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  help  and 
participation. 

Sincerely, 

Denise  Bogart,  M.Ed.,  PHR 
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APPENDIX  C 
IRB  APPROVAL  LETTER 


,i^  UNIVERSITY  OF 

^FLORIDA 


Institutional  Review  Bourd 


98A  Psychology  Bldg. 

POBOA  112250 

Gainesville,  FL  32611-2250 

Phone:  (352)392-0433 

Fax:  (352)392-9234 

E-mail:  irb2@utl.edu 

http://rgp.ufl.edu/irb/irto02 


DATE: 
TO: 


SUBJECT: 

TITLE: 

SPONSOR: 


Ms.  Denise  Bogart-Cabaliero 
7203  SW  77  Street 
Gainesville,  FL  32608 

C.  Michael  Levy,  Chair 
University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board 


a^l^ 


Approval  of  Protocol  #2002-U-1059 

Human  Resource  Development  Program  Survey 
Unfunded 


I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  tias  recommended 
approval  of  this  protocol.  Based  on  its  review,  the  UFIRB  detemiined  ttiat  this  research  presents  no 
more  than  minimal  risk  to  participants,  and  based  on  45  CFR  46.117(c),  authorizes  you  to  administer 
the  informed  consent  process  as  specified  in  the  protocol. 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  changes  to  this  protocol,  includir>g  the  need  to  increase  the  number  of 
participante  authorized,  you  must  disclose  your  plans  before  you  implement  them  so  that  the  Board  can 
assess  their  impact  on  your  protocol.  In  addition,  you  must  report  to  the  Board  any  unexpected 
complications  that  affect  your  participants. 

If  you  have  not  completed  this  protocol  by  December  4,  2003,  please  telephone  our  office  (392-0433), 
and  we  virill  discuss  the  renewal  process  with  you.  It  is  important  that  you  keep  your  Department  Chair 
informed  about  the  status  of  this  research  protocol. 


Equal  Opponurily^Affinnative  Action  Inalitutkin 
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